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CHRONICLE 


United States Senate —By the narrow margin of one 
vote, 40 to 39, the Senate adopted the bill granting boun- 
ties to ships carrying mail between our ports and those 
of South America, the Philippines, China, Australia and 
Japan. The measure was saved from defeat only by 
Mr. Sherman’s exercise of the Vice-President’s preroga- 
tive of casting the deciding vote. As the President has 
made special efforts in behalf of this measure, there is 
with this negative victory little or no prospect of its 
enactment by the House. Senator Root, in a speech of 
dramatic intensity, called on the Senate to reject the 
majority report of the committee and declare void the 
election of Senator Lorimer of Illinois. He took the 
position that the investigation committee had been at 
fault in its method of procedure, and that even in the 
face of its failure in this respect the committee had ob- 
tained sufficient evidence effectually to taint and inval- 
idate the election. Two new members took their seats 
in the Senate—C. W. Watson, a Democrat, who suc- 
ceeds Davis Elkins, a Republican, of West Virginia; and 
A. J. Gronna, a Republican, who succeeds William E. 
Purcell, a Democrat, of North Dakota. 








House of Representatives.—By a vote of 70 to 55, the 
Republican members of the House voted in caucus to 
preserve the membership of the House at its present figure 
of 391. The animated rivalry between San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans for the Panama Canal Exhibition 
of 1915 was settled, so far as the House is concerned, by 
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a vote granting the honor to the California metropolis. 
New Orleans may now carry its fight to the Senate—— 
The House Committee on Agriculture decided that it 
had no duty to perform in relation to the report of the 
Ballinger-Pinchot investigating committee, which was re- 
ferred to it before the holiday recess of Congress. The 
report of the House Committee says that it does not 
consider it to be its duty or within its province to review 
the evidence already taken, as if it were a court of ap- 
peals and pass judgment upon the findings of the joint 
committee-———The ratification of the reciprocity agree- 
ment with Canada is by no means certain. The McCall 
bill, embodying the reciprocity agreement, was taken up 
by the House Committee on Ways and Means, and the 
hearings, which are still in progress, have already dis- 
closed marked divisions of opinion among the members 
of both parties. Advices from Ottawa indicate that sim- 
ilar divisions prevail among the opposing parties. in. the 
Ottawa Parliament. 


Extension of Harriman Lines.—The executive com- 
mittee of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific lines 
voted to complete the double tracking of the roads from 
the Missouri River. to San Francisco. They also votea 
to double track the Oregon Short Line from the junc- 
tion with the Union Pacific main line at Granger, Wyo- 
ming, to Huntington, Oregon; also the line along the 
Columbia River in Oregon to Portland, a total of 1,673 
miles. ‘The cost of the doublestsackinguotaieliliamae” 
determined upon will aggregate upwards of $75,000,000, 
which will be distributed over a period of five years. 
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President Lovett states: “The entire country served by 
the Union and Southern Pacific system is rapidly de- 
veloping. Indeed, it is only in its infancy, and we are 
convinced that its growth in population and its agricul- 
tural and commercial development must continue. And 
it is our purpose to provide, if we can, transportation 
facilities necessary to accommodate the growing busi- 
ness.” Plans for the construction of a number of exten- 
sions and new lines tributary to the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific, for some time under consideration, 
were also approved, the expenditures therefor to extend 


over a period of six years. 


New Aviation Records.—J. A. D. McCurdy, a Cana- 
dian by birth, but now affiliated with American aeronauts, 
set a new record in oversea flight, covering a distance of 
nearly one hundred miles from Key West to within ten 
miles of Havana, the exhaustion of his oil supply com- 
pelling him to drop into the sea. There he remained, his 
biplane floated by pontoons, until he was picked up by 
the crew of the United States torpedo boat destroyer 
“ Terry.” During the flight he developed a speed of fifty 
miles an hour, and descended in safety from an altitude 
of 1,500 feet. A new record for the number of persons 
carried in a heavier than air machine was made by Le 
Martin, who piloted eight passengers for five minutes 
in a Blériot monoplane over the Pau (France) aerod- 
rome. A record of six passengers was established a few 
days before at Douzy, when Roger Sommer, ascending 
to a height of one hundred feet, flew to Romilly and re- 
turn, a distance of thirteen miles. 





Dynamite Disaster.—A terrific explosion of dynamite, 
as it was being transferred from cars to lighters at the 
docks of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, in Jersey 
City, on February 1, caused the loss of about thirty lives, 
the injury of hundreds, and spread devastation over an 
area of several miles in every direction. All the men 
engaged in transferring the dynamite were killed out- 
right; buildings in the lower part of Manhattan rocked 
with the concussion, and casualty companies insuring 
plate glass estimated that their losses would exceed $500,- 


000. Other property losses will equal this amount. 


Philippine Volcano Active.—An eruption of the an- 
cient volcano of Mount Taal, in the Island of Luzon, 
Philippine Archipelago, followed by numerous earth- 
quake shocks and an immense tidal wave, devastated 
large areas of property and caused the death of seven 
hundred natives, leaving 5,000 families homeless on Feb- 
ruary 2. Father J. Algué, S.J., the astronomer in charge 
of the Manila Observatory, says that the eruptions of 
Mount Taal are not diminishing, and that there is a 
strong possibility of a still greater outbreak. The ob- 
servatory recorded a total of 700 shocks up to noon on 
There is no reason, however, to fear that 
The activity of the volcano raised 


February 1. 
Manila is in danger. 





the temperature to a highly uncomfortable degree for a 
radius of fifty miles. The Philippine government has 
sent launches, army burial corps and provisions to the 
scene, while the joint committee of the Philippine Legis- 
lature voted $2,500 to aid the sufferers. 


f 

Canada.—It is announced officially that the Duke of 
Connaught will come as Governor General next Septem- 
ber. The Duke hasbeen accused by the English Protes- 
tant Alliance off having laid the foundation stone of a 
Jesuit college i South Africa. He hastened to deny the 
accusation and to placate his accusers by telling them that 
he laid the foundation stone of a Protestant church with 
Masonic honors. The project of the General Alumi- 
num Company of America to dam the Long Sault to 
obtain power is causing no little excitement. The gov- 
ernment has been asked to intervene; but the Minister 
of Justice replied that, provided navigation be not inter- 
fered with, the United States will be quite within its. 
rights if it grants the concession. The opponents of the 
scheme do not see how in practice the provisiov 
The reciprocity agreemen. 
occupies nearly all minds. The Conservatives have 
resolved to oppose it in Parliament. The Chambers 
of Commerce of Montreal and some other cities have 
petitioned against it. The Liberals approve it generally. 
From the commercial point of view the chief objection 
seems to be that it will divert Western wheat from ex- 
port through Canadian ports to the United States mills. 
Some claim it will be the ruin of Fort William and Port 
Arthur, but even on this railway men are not agreed. 
For the rest the free interchange of products of the soil 
will help some and injure others, but no one believes the 
injury will be serious. The political aspect of the mat- 
ter is much more important. Those, however, who hold 
it to be dangerous for imperial unity have, on both sides. 
of the Atlantic, made a mistake in betraying their fears, 
which seem to have considerable influence in winning 
support for the agreement in the United States. Quebec 
and Ontario are resolved not to remove the impediments 
to the exportation of pulp-wood.——Tenders have been 
invited for the ships of the Canadian navy, four 
“ Bristol” cruisers and six destroyers. They must be 
submitted before the end of April. Severe snowstorms 
disorganized the transcontinental railway service for 








can be carried out. 





some days. 


Great Britain—The King opened Parliament in state 
February 6, and made the new declaration of Protestant- 
ism instead of the scandalous old one. Eleven persons 
lost their lives and five were seriously injured in an acci- 
dent on the Taff Vale Railway, South Wales. In the 
train were several miners’ delegates on their way to a 
meting in connection with the colliery strikes. Three of 
them were killed. Lord Robert Cecil has declared in 
favor of female suffrage. William Thorne, M.P. 
(Labor Party), stated in an address that he wants a 
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Royal Commission to look into the endowments of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, which, given for the education of 
the people, have been usurped by the rich. Should Mr. 
Thorne manage to get the university endowments 
brought into conformity with thie intentions of the donors, 
he would probably be one of the most chagrined men in 
England. Edward Mylius has been convicted of ut- 
tering a seditious libel. He distributed the Liberator, a 
Paris periodical, containing the aSsertion by the editor, 
Edward James, that when the King married Queen Mary 
he was the husband of a daughter of A@miral Sir Michael 
Culme Seymour, whom he had married at Malta; that 
this lady, if alive, is the real Queen and her children the 
heirs of the crown. As he was sentenced to only a year’s 
imprisonment, which, though the maximum, is inade- 
quate in such a case, it seems that the prosecution was 
undertaken to crush the stories current for the past eigh- 
teen years, rather than to inflict condign punishment on 
the offender. Indeed, the Attorney-General said as much. 
Sir Michael Seymour, his family and the Crown-Advo- 
cate of Malta testified, and proved conclusively the im- 
probability of the story. Indeed, so uncertain are its re- 
tailers that they are not sure of the lady who for many 
years was said to be a daughter of Sir George Tryon, and 
lately even a third was mentioned. The Liberator libel, 
with its affected legal phraseology, is in form curiously 
like Micawber’s denunciation of Uriah Heep. Mylius, 
who had sought proofs in vain, offered no justification of 
the libel. After sentence had been passed the Attorney- 
General read a declaration under the King’s hand, which 
stated that he had never been married to any one but 
Queen Mary, and that he had never gone through a mar- 
riage ceremony with any other. The King added the 
second clause to forestall the quibble that in the first he 
was sheltering himself under the Royal Marriage Act, 
which would have made such a marriage legally null. 





Ireland.—It is officially announced that the King and 
Queen will visit Ireland in July, soon after the coronation. 
The Liberal papers interpret it as a sign that the King 
will subsequently grant Home Rule and thus make true 
his father’s forecast that “a bright day is dawning for 
Ireland.” The Unionist organs take the opposite 
view, holding that his presence in Ireland means 
the postponement of such a vexed question. He 
will travel from Dublin to the West and South, but so 
far Belfast is not mentioned in his itinerary. The Irish 
League Directory has resolved that a new Land Bill 
must be drafted to make the principle of compulsory sale 
universal. The Birrell Land Bill, having been shorn of 
its best provisions by the Lords, has not facilitated pur- 
chase, except in the Congested Districts, and only slightly 
even there. A clause is demanded denying any bonus 
to landlords who refuse to settle with their tenants on 
terms which the Commission deem just. The Congested 
District Boards have declared that the loans they have 
advanced to the poor tenants and fishermen of the West 





have been promptly paid in every instance. This is in 
accord with Mr. Wyndham’s acknowledgment of the 
promptness of the new proprietors in keeping their obli- 
gations. A similar testimony appears in the half-yearly 
reports of the principal banks, which, in announcing an 
increase in deposits, loans and dividends, attribute the 
absence of bad debts to the general honesty of their 
clients. An important meeting, attended by many 
prominent clergymen and members of Parliament, was 
held in Dublin, January 25, to consider the administration 
of Intermediate Education. Resolutions were passed on 
the motion of Dr. Douglas Hyde, seconded by John Dil- 
lon, M.P., demanding that the system be adjusted to 
national needs and along national lines; that on certain 
subjects schoo's should have power to devise their own 
programs, subject to approval of the Board; that the 
finances be put on an adequate basis, and a recognized 
profession of secondary teachers be created. A por- 
tion of the Hill of Tara, the seat of the Irish Kings and 
of the most ancient parliament of Europe, was recently 
sold at auction. Some 220 acres fetched $25,000. An 
archeological body retains control and care of the monu- 
ments. 








Branly Honored.—T'rance has been very much excited 
for some time past about the rival candidacy of Mme. 
Curié and Professor Branly for a seat in the Institut. 
It was finally given to Branly on January 25, and the 
lady is obliged to wait for another occasion. Branly was 
the associate of Marconi in the discovery of the wire- 
less telegraphy. It was to him that Marconi sent the 
first message, for it was Branly who, in 1890, discovered 
what is called radio conductivity. He is the author also 
of many works on static electricity, violet rays, the ions, 
etc., and by his telemechanism he has opened new horizons 
for many industrial activities. There was a bitter oppo- 
sition raised against him, and though not openly deciared, 
there is little doubt that his practical Catholicity was the 
chief if not the only reason why he was finally chosen 
by such a slim majority. He had already been set aside 
three times. He has at last succeeded. 


The Army.—Last week attention was called to the fact 
that the French Government was considering a proposi~ 
tion to confide the care of its African colonies to the 
black barbarians of Senegal, whom it might be able to. 
induce to don the uniform of France. Some measure 
of that kind will have to be resorted to, for the last ac- 
counts of the condition of the army in France give reason 
for alarm. The effective strength of the army for 1910 
is 27,995 officers and 552,959 men. The proportion of 
men classed as constantly “sick” tends to increase. In; 
1908, 10.71 per 1,000 were sent home as being tuberculous,, 
as against 7.3 in 1,000 for 1904. In the same period cases: 
of meningitis trebled. There was a similar increase in 








pleurisy and respiratory ailments. It would be interest- 
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ing to know the conditions of health now obtaining in 
the German army. 


Germany.—An efficient instrument of the Catholic 
press is the Central Information Bureau located in Co- 
logne. Its purpose is to investigate the charges against 
the Catholic Church, which appear in many journals 
hostile to the Church in Germany, to look into all the 
details connected with these charges, and to make fitting 
report to the Catholic press. A recent return from the 
Bureau speaks of 1,824 charges examined during the 
year October 1909 to October 1910. Of these 1,108 were 
satisfactori'y answered; 215 could not be met, chiefly 
because they could not be traced to their sources. Among 
the charges 400 were proved to be unblushing false- 
hoods; some 360 were shown to be misrepresentations 
of facts; and only in approximately 350 cases was it 
found that the anti-Catholic press had published the 
main facts in the charges made. 800 lies and false state- 
ments in one year, is a rather notorious evidence of the 
bitter hostility of the free-thinking press in regard to 
the Catholic Church. Perhaps the work of the 
ureau has influenced the Bavarian Episcopate in the 
<letermined stand taken in recent pastoral letters against 
the anti-clerical journals. Attention has just been called 
by the bishops of that country to the hostile tone of the 
Bavarian Lehrerseitung. This newspaper is the organ 
of the Teachers’ Association of the kingdom, and many 
Catholics, members of that body, are forced to subscribe 
for it. The bishops appeal to these Catholic teachers to 
take united action looking to a change in the spirit of the 
paper. Should their efforts prove futile they are called 
aipon to cease subscribing for the journal. The liberal 
press makes its wonted outcry at the bishops’ suggestion. 
———For some time back there has been noted in the 
Rhenish-Westphalian industrial district a marked dispo- 
sition on the part of workingmen to abandon the evan- 
gelical State church. In Diisseldorf alone 700 persons 
are reported to have done so recently. Common com- 
ment connects this backsliding with the undoubted prog- 
ress being made by the Socialists in this region. The 
German Government seems not to be blind to the danger, 
as official announcement is made of energetic action 
against further success of the Social-Democratic party. 





ae 


Austria-Hungary.—The “Catholic Association for 
Austria,” an organization formed on the lines of the 
popular “ People’s Party” of Germany, at the close of 
its first year looks back upon an excellent record. Its 
central bureau has been successful in establishing twelve 
departments, each headed by representative specialists in 
its particular work. These departments take over the 
direction of Catholic activities in the field of Apologetics, 
of the Labor and Social questions, of Industrial move- 
ments, of Insurance, of the Charitable Care of the young 


and the needy, etc. The members of the Association 


have already secured a splendid equipment for their use- 





ful labors; a fine library, 60 newspapers and reviews, 
and a well indexed store of more than 30,000 articles 
selected from foreign and home journals are at their 
service as the result of one year’s intelligent work. 
Statistics based on official reports give a total of 23,179 
clergymen serving the different religious bodies in Hun- 
gary. Of these 13,104 are Roman Catholic priests. 
2,346 are Greek Catholics, 115 are United Greeks and 
1,714 are Jews. Hor the whole population of the king- 
dom there is on aff average one clergyman for every 780 
inhabitants. Among the Catholics the average is one 
for every 650 persons. The question of the seculari- 
zation of the schools is coming into sharp prominence 
in Hungary. The liberal Teachers’ Asociation has peti- 
tioned parliament for legislation abolishing the practice 
of religious instruction as at present approved for the 
State schools. Count Zichy, Minister of Religion and 
Education, has entered into the contest as a warm de- 
fender of religious training in every department of State 
education. 








A Sample of Liberty.— Liberty as it is understood in 
Lisbon, says the London Tablet, continues to make great 
progress in Portugal. The right of free speech having 
been proclaimed sacred, a fourth newspaper, the Povo 
d’ Aveiro, has been suppressed. Meanwhile, the people con- 
tinue to crowd to the new museum which the government 
has established in the old Jesuit house of Quelhas. Mr. 
Percival Phillips writes: “And this is the first institu- 
tion opened under the auspices of the new Republic! 
Surely it is the grimmest museum in Europe, this two- 
storied dwelling-house on the hill above the Tagus, where 
a rifle that killed a king is enshrined on a kind of altar 
with a palm branch laid across it; where the photographs 
of dead assassins are pinned below a flag of freedom; and 
where bombs of all kinds and shapes are displayed in 
neat rows under mottoes which glorify the sacrifices of 
those who die for their country.” 


Mexican Notes.—The governor of the Federal Dis- 
trict has forbidden employment agerts to engage hands 
for Oaxaca and el Valle Nacional, for occasion has been 
taken to enlist in seditious enterprises the men ostensibly 
engaged for plantation work. Mexico and Argentina 
have arranged for a line of steamers between the two 
countries, calling at Havana. Four steamers will be em- 
ployed in the service. The trip will take twenty days 
and the cost of passage will be about $300 gold. The 
machine shops of the national railways about to be es- 
tablished at San Luis Potosi, will have a payroll of over 
$50,000 gold a month, and will bring an estimated increase 
of 12,000 to the population of the city. American en- 
gineers and firemen on the Southern Pacific Railway in 
Mexico who struck for higher wages have been replaced 
by Mexicans, to the general satisfaction of the people, 
who have long been clamoring for the employment of 
natives on the roads. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Mr. Draper and Religious Instruction 


Close to the village church of Grindelwald, in Switzer- 
land, there stands an ancient s@hoolhouse, into whose 
wall there was set a tablet bearing this inscription: 


“Kirche und Schule nebeneinand’ 
Sind zwei Finger an Gottes Wand, 
Womit er aufwarts zieht die Welt 
Und in einen besseren Zustand stellt.” 


In its delightfully simple expression of a world-old 
truth it has stood through many years, at once a profes- 
sion of faith in the intimate relation of Church and 
school, and an insistent protest against the policy which 
would divorce religious training from the education of 
children. The world has not given a willing ear in these 
latter days to that protest, and the result has not been 
helpful to humanity’s growth. A capital error of many 
modern educators lies in this, that they expect too much 
from mere intellectual accomplishments for the social 
and moral well-being of mankind. Every second word 
of theirs is culture, knowledge, science, information ; and 
yet what is radically needed is a forming of character by 
training the will. The plausible assertion, “Instruction 
makes for moral improvement,” a principle repeated in 
many variations, is false. The passion and pride of man, 
the corruption of his heart, the selfishness of his fallen 
nature, the proneness to evil that is part of him because 
of his original disobedience, all militate powerfully 
against his achieving an integrity of life worth com- 
mendation, when the essential motive of that integrity is 
lacking. Lacking, however, it must be unless man’s 
recognition of some higher unseen power as having con- 
trol of his destiny and as being entitled to obedience, 
reverence and worship is not made an effective part of 
his education. 

It is because of the defect of this element in the edu- 
cational program of the public school system that, from 
the beginning, the Catholic Church has refused to use 
the benefits that system provides. Recognizing the sys- 
tem’s professed aim to be a complete sundering of every- 
thing connoting religious instruction from its program of 
studies, the Church has ever emphatically protested 
against its essential fallacy, and to safeguard her children 
from the dangers associated with non-religious teaching 
she has willingly made the enormous sacrifices involved 
in building up her own system of elementary, secondary 
and college education. 

Her declaration of principle, whilst often unfairly 
criticised, has not been without its moral effect on edu- 
cators long led astray by the false glamor of the so-called 
unsectarian education. Little by little they have come to 
realize that the end of education is a training, not to get 
a living, but to live right, clean lives; and that a scheme 





of studies from which everything implying a recognition 
of doctrinal religion is excluded does not and cannot 
achieve this purpose. Hence the growing demand for 
some manner of religious training in the public schools. 
Probably the latest expression of this demand, surpris- 
ing as the statement may be to many, is that recently 
voiced by Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in the State of New York. Mr. Draper chooses as 
special theme for his annual report of the State Educa- 
tional Department for the year ending July 31, 1910, 
“Religion, Morals, Ethics, and the Schools.” After what 
he terms a careful discrimination between the words 
religion, morals and ethics, the Commissioner shows how 
other nations have handled the question, and discusses 
the attitude of New York State to the subject. Among 
other things he has this to say: 


“It will take more objections than the ultrasecta- 
rianists or the few who pretend to think that they 
are opposed to all religion can ever offer, and more 
power than any government in America will ever 
have, to keep all religion out of the schools. With 
exceptions that are so rare that they do not count, 
the teachers are men and women who recognize a 
Supreme being, and, of course, that fact is continu- 
ally expressed in the life of the school. The work 
of the school itself cannot be carried on without 
constant recognition of the relations between the 
created world and the Creator, which are accepted 
and felt by practically all of the people of the coun- 
try, and which in one way or another enter into most 
of the activities of the country. The organization 
and discipline, and the consequent feeling and spirit 
of the American schools, go deeper than mere tol- 
eration or only formal politeness, and enter the do- 
main of reason and result, of cause and effect, 
whether we wish it so or not. People in the schools, 
as out, will not divest themselves of their religion. 
The State will never ask them to do so.” 


And among the brief and general statements in whicl? 
Mr. Draper gathers up his thoughts in the summary with 
which his paper closes, this is found: 


“Fourth, that the substitution of formal courses 
in morals for religious training or for the religious 
influence in the schools will not settle the difficulties 
and meet the needs of the situation.” 


A Catholic will be, of course, glad to note these re- 
markable admissions by one as prominent in the educa- 
tional world as is Mr. Draper. It is a victory to glory 
in that so distinguished a public school man has come to 
realize that a school system which fails to give religious 
instruction a definite place in its program lacks an influ- 
ence which may not be ignored. However, it may be 
said at once that no Catholic will be content with the plan 
“to meet the needs of the situation” seemingly favored 
by Mr. Draper. We say “seemingly” because the Com- 
missioner, whilst apparently extremely candid in the 
presentation of his views on a fit program of religious 
instruction in public schools, does not permit one to see 
clearly that he holds this and rejects that. One thing 
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alone seems sufficiently clear. Mr. Draper is not averse 
to the introduction into our public schools of a so-called 
unsectarian system of religious instruction now being 
urged in some parts of Germany. One may fairly con- 
clude this from a paragraph in which the Commissioner 
makes a plea for “an increasing generosity and confi- 
dence which must come through a conscientious care to 
avoid offense ” in the matter of “ spiritual culture in the 
schools of the people.” 

“The Ten Commandments,” he argues, “are the 
vital basis of society. There is no more complete 
code of morals in any literature than in the New 
Testament. The historical and literary value of large 
parts of the Bible is very great. There is no dis- 
agreement among most of the sects about any moral 
virtue and there is small difference betwen them 
concerning religion. The differences are not so 
much over things that are in the Bible as over doc- 
trinal theology that will never either save or damn 
anybody of whom it cannot be said either that ‘much 
learning hath made him mad’ or that he lacks the 
strength to rise above a philosophy that can neither 
be established nor disproved. There is little sec- 
tarianism in the Bible. The differences are outside 
of the Bible, and are not material; the things that 
are fundamental are cherished by all.” 


Mr. Draper affirms a purpose to “avoid offense and 
conciliate objectors.” It may, then, surprise him to learn 
that his views on a possible system of religious training 
in State schools embody a plan which, to many thousands 
of his fellow citizens, bears all the earmarks of an abhor- 
rent freedom of thought, giving the phrase its less honor- 
able usage. Nor could the plan be followed without a 
sweeping disregard of sacred convictions of others, such 
as often seeks to hide itself behind the mask of “tol- 
erance.”’ 

His plan, after all, means no more and no less than to 
have all children in public schools put through a course of 
rationalistic training by the introduction into the school 
program of an undogmatic, unsectarian system of so- 
called religious instruction plainly based on the few de- 
tails which liberal or modernistic theology has left of the 
ancient Christianity. In so many words, the Commis- 
sioner affirms: With us the State does not propose to 
be atheistic. It has no intention to banish religious in- 
struction from the schools. It recognizes that formal 
courses in morals will not meet our needs. It has, how- 
ever, no mind to be “clerical,” not even in the sense 
that it will tolerate church supervision of the religious 
instruction it allows. It does propose to be a State 
in which religion and morality will hold their. proper 
places in its civilization, a purpose which in its es- 
sence involves religious instruction in its schools. What 
kind of positive instruction will its system contain? 
Again one may readily conclude from Mr. Draper’s 


paper: It will not be heathen or buddhistic, or mere 


naturalism; it will not be a sort of philosophic abstrac- 
tion or a makeshift of teachings drawn from hither and 
yon, but it will be what he terms Christian evangelical. 





Of course, this positive instruction will not be im- 
parted in the dogmatic sectarian development of any 
special cult; it will, rather, aim to realize the ideal of an 
interconfessional Christianity, i.e., the ideal of the un- 
sectarian Christianity of*Christ, which is based upon 
those elementary principal truths which are to be found 
in the great biblical professions of faith; in the ten com- 
mandments, in the prophecies and psalms of the Old 
Testament, in the OwfPather, the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Parables and in the direct teachings of Jesus found 
in the New Testament. The Bible will be the foundation 
of this system, which will be neither Catholic, nor Protes- 
tant, nor reformed, but an unsectarian union of the es- 
sential truths of all of these. The reason is plain: as 
the organization of the universal people, it must tend to 
the harmonious union of the children of the nation in 
one simple, unsectarian spirit of religious piety. 

No elaborate detail of reasoning is needed to show 
that this new system of religious teaching will necessarily 
prescind from everything distinctively Catholic, from 
every phase of recognized orthodox Protestant doctrine, 
from the divine Sonship of Christ, from all teaching 
regarding the life beyond, from the Sacraments, etc. 
There will remain only the small remnant of Christianity 
on which modern rationalism has set its stamp of ap- 
proval. To be sure, such a system will of necessity beget 
in school children the conviction that what they have 
learned is the essence of Christianity. Whatever else 
may be called to their attention, be it by Catholic or by 
Protestant, will be for them a matter of supreme indiffer- 
ence. They will have been trained into the universal 
rationalism that underlies absolute indifference to the 
faith revealed by God. 

Sometimes plain speaking is best, and plain speaking 
bids us affirm as emphatically as we may that Mr. Dra- 
per’s suggestion will never meet the needs of the situa- 
tion facing us. Catholics will certainly never accept a 
plan even more dangerous than that against which they 
have protested these many years; nor will sincere and 
orthodox Protestants approve a system which tears to 
tatters the doctrines revered by them in the deposit of 
biblical truth. M. J. O'Connor, S.J. 


Delinquents and the Child Welfare Exhibit 
IIT. 


The average monthly number of New York children 
arrested and taken into court is one thousand. The 
charges which bring them within the mighty grip of the 
law vary in gravity from mere boyish pranks to those 
which, if urged against adults, would mean a term in 
the penitentiary ; but only one-third of the monthly num- 
ber have to face what might be called serious accusa- 
tions. Yet the fact that every month sees over three 
hundred children before the courts on charges of grave 
misconduct towards persons or property does not speak 
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well for the efficiency of the agents already at work for 
instilling ideas of good citizenship into the minds of the 
young. In fact, there seems to be some occasion for the 
application of the moral of the tale of the four men 
who employed a boatman to convey them across a pond. 
Hardly had they seated themselves when they ordered 
him to pull with a will. He essayed to speak, but they 
commanded silence. As the boat did not appear to 
progress rapidly, all four began to berate the rower, who 
redoubled his efforts, but to no purpose. At last, in 
desperation, he shipped the oars and silently pointed to 
the bank. They had not cast off the painter. 

Could it be barely possible that those who have devoted 
so much time, labor and thought to juvenile delinquency 
may not have noticed and cast off what fastens them to 
the shore? Through simplicity or shortsightedness or 
misinformation, a child may consider “good” that which 
his more experienced elders unite in condemning; and 
he may count as “bad” precisely what they earnestly 
commend. Perhaps he ought to recognize their superior 
fitness to speak on the subject; but in practical life we 
opine that many a child, while giving all credit to the 
good intentions of his elders, does not accept their point 
of view, and thinks that they are old and behind the 
times. In other words, there occur crises in his life 
when the mere fact that certain good people call a thing 
nice or proper or good form will not be able to hold him 
to the path of duty. 

The State seems to act upon our view, whether it ac- 
cepts it or not, for in its many reformatory and penal 
institutions it willingly provides every facility for the 
ministrations of clergymen of various denominations. 
In one of these institutions, a priest, a minister and a 
rabbi are a recognized part of the staff. If their efficacy 
as remedial agents is thus admitted, why could they not 
be utilized in preventive measures? Prophylactic treat- 
ment is now being extolled in the case of tuberculosis 
and kindred diseases which, as a drain of the resources 
of the State, are less great than that entailed by watch- 
ing over the enforcement of the law and punishing trans- 
gressors. 

Since neglected children furnish so many recruits for 
reformatory institutions, it is well to consider here what 
the committee thinks should be the order of proceeding 
with children: that are brought to its notice. First, it 
says that if the neglect can be remedied by assisting the 
child’s home, there should the work begin; for if it can 
in any way be kept up as a factor in the child’s life, by 
all means let it be kept up. “Be it ever so humble,” there 
is no place like it. The truth is that much of the so-called 
“neglect” is due not to the indifference or ill-will of the 
parents, but to their ignorance or their poverty. It is 
well known, too, how parents, and even their children, 
have struggled against terrific odds to keep up something 
that might, in spite of its dreariness and misery, be called 
“home.” 

But what is to be done with the child when not even 





an apology for a home is possible? The committee does 
not show an unqualified enthusiasm in advocating the 
plan of placing the child out in some family willing to 
undertake the care of him. The reason assigned is that 
in spite of official efforts to select the proper family, and 
to endeavor by periodical visits to secure the child’s well- 
being, the opportunities for abuse of trust are too nu- 
merous to be subjected to effective control. Hence, the 
committee favors the formation of what might be called 
an “artificial family,” at best a poor substitute for a 
home, but something in which the child may develop a 
personal interest. This is the cottage system, in which 
a dozen or a score of boys form one of the many or few 
units of which the whole establishment may be composed. 
This system affords the all-important means of careful 
classification and _ facilitates adequate supervision. 
Neither can be realized where large numbers dwell un- 
der the same roof and mingle more or less freely to- 
gether. There is a limit to the size of a herd of cattle or 
of a flock of sheep that can be profitably kept together. 

The fact that so many pass from Randall’s Island to 
Elmira, and from Elmira to Auburn or Sing Sing (un- 
less they reach Matteawan first) is sufficient proof that 
there is room for improvement in the care of neglected 
children or juvenile delinquents. But this difficulty is 
not peculiar to New York City, for it exists and is recog- 
nized in all our great centers of population. It is hard 
to understand, however, why the great problem of caring 
for young mischief-makers should have received so little 
thought until these latter days. A few years ago the boy 
who committed the enormous crime of swimming in un- 
conventional attire within the city limits, or of “hitching” 
on a street car, was hustled off to jail and thrust into 
the same cell with footpads and housebreakers. In due 
time he was brought before a judge, whose chief care 
was to protect the public by bestowing “terms” on mature 
evil-doers, and too often the youngster suffered from the 
company in which he happened to be found. There was 
certainly ample room for improvement in handling chil- 
dren who disobeyed the wise regulations of the city 
fathers. 

If not in the order of time, at least in the order of im- 
portance, the first place among special courts for dispos- 
ing of juvenile offenders is to be assigned to that of Den- 
ver, Colorado. Judge Benjamin B. Lindsey, “The Kids’ 
Judge,” called it into being and gave it the worldwide 
reputation that it enjoys. Mere knowledge of the law 
does not make a judge nor a lawyer, as mere knowledge 
of any branch of learning does not make a professor of 
that particular branch. Other gifts or acquirements are 
necessary. Judge Lindsey found a way to keep Denver’s 
wayward boys away from Denver’s rogues, at least while 
they were guests of the city; he agitated until he had a 
“ dentention home,” with nothing of the “ jail” about it, 
least of all in the devoted couple who were placed in 
charge; but there was a garden and there was a play- 
ground. And there the judge’s guests found themselves 
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in a respectable neighborhood and in surroundings that 
did not tend to degrade and debase them. After tarry- 
ing there for a short time, they returned to their homes 
with no obligation but to call on the judge once a month 
and pay their respects. Who gained and how much? 

Of course, he was accused of wild enthusiasm and 
fanaticism ; and when, through the opposition of the local 
Democratic and Republican leaders, the whole work of 
his juvenile court was threatened with destruction, he 
was saved at the polls, triumphantly saved, by the votes 
of the women of Denver. Had he depended on the men, 
he must have certainly gone to the political junk heap. 
Hence the eagerness with which people flock to hear him 
whenever he speaks on the subject so dear to his heart, 
the welfare of the neglected and therefore wayward 
child. When he comes out so strongly, therefore, in fa- 
vor of the probation system, the people know that it has 
merits; when he says that to put a child away (elegant 
euphemism) is the last thing to be done, the people know 
that he has not reached that conclusion through dream- 
ing; when he says that there is good in a boy of very 
unpromising exterior and antecedents, the people may 
never have seen it, but they feel that it is there, 

And the obvious conclusion for us Catholics is that 
every effort should be put forth to keep Catholic boys out 
of so-called reformatory institutions; for, whatever the 
benevolence of the State and its attempted freedom from 
all religious bias, whatever the merits of the institution, 
the boy must necessarily be at a disadvantage. If some 
boys must be sent to such places, the smaller the number 
the better for all concerned. Attempted prevention is 
more salutary than attempted cure. With twelve thou- 
sand juvenile cases a year, New York is without a single 
salaried probation officer. This is a foul blot on the 
metropolis, even putting it on the mercenary basis of dol- 
lars and cents; for one probation officer could efficiently 
look after sixty boys in their homes, but under supervi- 
sion, who, if taken away and locked up, would entail on 
the city an annual expense of over eight thousand dollars. 

The moral gain, however, would be far greater; for 
if even twenty or only fifteen of those sixty boys are thus 
saved from ever being put behind the bars, the gain to 
them and to the community is immense. Failures and 
falls from grace are to be expected; there will always be 
found some upon whom only severe restrictive measures 
will produce any impression. We are fully persuaded, 
nevertheless, that the number of such has been largely 
increased by pouncing upon petty offenders and penning 
them up where they have opportunities to become pro- 
ficient in evil, with few incentives to mend their ways. 
The probation system aims to interest parents, teacher 
and pastor in the welfare of the boy; the probation officer 
simply helps. The greatest interest in the confinement 
system is felt by the dealer who is figuring on a contract 
for supplying food or clothing to the cooped up young- 
sters during their temporary retirement from public life. 
H. J. Swret, S.J. 





The Jesuit Myth Once More* 


The Phoenix-like vitality of the Jesuit fable is most 
remarkable. The persistent survival in literature, clear 
into this twentieth century, of that smooth, intriguing 
minion of Rome, the political Jesuit, is a phenomenon 
that some learned Professor Puffendorff or Dr. Brousen- 
hauer should make it his life work to explain. One of 
the latest appearances of the venerable legend is in a 
book of travels from the pen of an English journalist 
who has consentéd to give at last a true picture of 
Spain to the patient reader. It is quite early in the 
volume, in a chapter headed “ The Church in Spain,” 
that the traditionary Jesuit, as is fitting, is solemnly 
ushered in. 

“ The sinister part played by the Jesuits in Spain,” we 
are told, is so potent that “their influence rules Court 
and Cabinet even to-day, and it extends through all 
classes of the community ; the confessional being beyond 
a doubt the medium through which their work is done.” 
The interested reader would now naturally like to hear 
some instances of these sinister doings of the Society, 
and his curiosity is whetted still further by the statement 
that “it is notorious” “that some of the Jesuit con- 
fessors in Madrid” “ use their influence for purely poli- 
tical purposes.” 

“ What, in the very capital?” The alarmed reader will 
exclaim, “Who can they be?” But his legitimate 
curiosity is ruthlessly foiled by the prudent author’s as- 
sertion in the very next line that “chapter and verse 
could be given,” “if it were not that the personal note 
is out of place in a work like this.” 

But the reader may be somewhat consoled for his 
disappointment by recognizing a little further on an old 
acquaintance when Mr. Bensusan is forced to confess 
that there is nothing in Spain “ carried out with a clearer 
conception of vital aims regardless of the means to the 
end than the order of Jesuits.” So, after all, the Society 
does teach that the end justifies the means. What a 
pity the author of “ Home Life in Spain” was not on 
hand in Germany or in Ireland some years ago when a 
fat purse actually went begging for a claimant because 
no one was willing to prove that any Jesuit of authority 
ever taught such a detestable doctrine. The lie con- 
tinues meanwhile to enjoy a vigorous old age. 

But this is not all the startling information Mr. 
Bensusan has for us about the Society in Spain. For 
in a chapter entitled “ The Hierarchy of the Church,” 
he makes mention with bated breath of a certain myster- 
ious “ vicario general,” “the dreaded head of the Jesuits 
in Spain.” His tremendous power, as we learn further 
on, may be inferred from the fact that “among the 
confessors of the aristocracy it will be found that the 
most are Jesuits;” and, since “there is no aspect of 
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*“Home Life in Spain,” by S. L. Bensusan. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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family life upon which the Jesuit is not competent and 
eager to advise,” “it may be said that through his So- 
ciety the great vicario general of the Jesuits has all the 
secret history of Spain before him.” Small wonder, then, 
that “ his power is felt by millions,” and that “he is the 
most dramatic and sinister figure in Europe to-day.” A 
“vicario general” with ways so dark and devious as 
these is surely formidable enough, but he is besides so 
mysterious a personage, that to say with the author, that 
“not one man in a thousand outside Spain knows the 
name of the vicario general” is speaking with great 
moderation, for to establish his identity beyond dispute 
would baffle the penetration of the wiliest Jesuit that 
ever fired a powder train. 

The “ Constitution” of the Society, to be sure, pro- 
vides colleges with rectors, provinces with provincials, 
and the entire body of Jesuits with a Father General, 
but as to what the position and functions are of this 
new variety of superior, a “ vicario general ” who seems 
to rule the Jesuits of a whole nation and at the mention 
of whose name millions quake with terror, the Institute 
of the Society is strangely silent. 

Moreover, though the annual catalogues of the Society 
enumerate as many as three large provinces in Spain and 
tell us the names of their respective provincials, they 
have never a word about this mighty “ vicario general.” 
He must be considered, therefore, the unique discovery 
of Mr. Bensusan, who has doubtless had access to some 
recondite sources of information, closed even to the 
Jesuits themselves. 

Members of the Society, as most Catholics know, are 
by their rule forbidden to meddle in affairs of State. 
Though St. Ignatius saw no reason why kings and 
courtiers, since they have souls to save, should be denied 
access to Jesuit confessors, he wished his sons ever to be 
but spiritual directors pure and simple, and as early as 
1602, to emphasize this law, Father General Aquaviva 
drew up a stringent “ordinatio” for the guidance of 
Jesuits at court. Moreover, no priest, not even a priest 
of the Society, can lawfully use the sacred tribunal of 
penance to spread political principles, and incredible as 
it may seem to some, not even a “ vicario general” can 
exact from the priests he governs any information they 
may have gained under the seal of confession. 

But in the light of late events the wonder may suggest 
itself to the unsophisticated reader of Mr. Bensusan’s 
books, that these lax Jesuits of Spain who make so little 
of the Society’s laws and find the confessional such an 
admirable medium for moulding public opinion, have 
not been managing matters in that country recently more 
to their own advantage. For, in spite of this wide-reach- 
ing influence, the Jesuits foolishly allowed the July riots 
to take place, they failed to prevent the destruction of 
much valuable Church property. They were even power- 
less to keep their own houses from being attacked, and, 
to crown their folly, they have actually permitted a 
prime minister to take office who has vowed their ruin. 





For men of such reputed shrewdness as the court con- 
fessors and for a superior of the “ vicario general's ” 
tremendous influence all this does seem rather poor 
management. 

Before ending his book, Mr. Bensusan alludes, of 
course, to the well-known wealth of the Society, a base- 
less fiction, by the by, which was so wide-spread in 
Portugal that Father Luiz Gonzaga Cabral in his recent 
manifesto complains that good Catholics even believed 
it. In Spain, too, it seems, a Jesuit’s authority in matter 
of finance is rated so high that no grandee with a head 
on his shoulders and money in his purse will “ invest 
save in government loans” unless happily, “he should 
be under the influence of the Jesuits, whose order has 
extensive commercial ramifications” and could be con- 
strained, no doubt, for a good bonus, to procure for this 
noble friend an investment for his idle bullion, even 
safer than government bonds. Which would all be very 
plausible, perhaps, did not the Jesuit’s rule, to say. nothing 
of canon law, forbid his operating in the stock exchange, 
even to promote the Order’s “extensive commercial 
ramifications.” 

This review has designedly confined itself chiefly to 
Mr. Bensusan’s misstatements with regard to the Society 
of Jesus, for to note all the passages in his book in which 
Catholic beliefs or practices are travestied or misrepre- 
sented would take too long. Seville, for example, is 
credited with burning within two centuries 30,000 peo- 
ple “in the name of the Roman Catholic Faith,” though 
according to the best authorities, 5,000 executions 
throughout Spain and during more than three centuries 
would be almost too high an estimate. The variety of 
titles, too, under which Our Lady is honored in different 
parts of Spain suggests pleasantries to Bensusan, and 
he makes merry over the beautiful practice of founding 
Masses in perpetuum for the dead—who certainly need 
them the more if their lives have not been the most 
edifying—nor does he hesitate to cite “ Sefior Ferrer’s 
murder” as an instance of the Church’s success when 
occasion arises “in putting an enemy out of the way,” 
which is certainly a gratuitous calumny. 

After descanting with a lavishness of assertion but 
with poverty of proof on the astounding wealth of 
Spanish prelates and cathedrals, our author implicitly 
puts the historic query, “ Why was not this ointment sold 
for three hundred pence and given to the poor?” For 
if the State would but plunder the Church, enough riches 
would then be had “ to give all Spain a fair measure of 
education, to pay the national debt, to endow universi- 
ties ” and “to develop agriculture.” 

But, if the reader will recall that similar blessings were 
to follow the confiscation of Church property in France, 
whereas the sacrilegious spoliation, though it enriched, 
of course, a few rascals, really left the country in many 
ways poorer, he may prudently doubt the efficacy of Mr. 
Bensusan’s panacea for the ills of Spain. It should be 
remembered, too, that whatever pensions the government 
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pays the bishops are but partial restitution made the 
Church for former robberies, and whatever treasures the 
cathedrals possess to lend dignity and splendor to divine 
worship, are the voluntary offerings of the faithful and 
the heritage of ages. 

Though the author of “ Home Life in Spain” may 
mean well, and sincerely desire to tell the truth about a 
people whom he professes to love and admire and whose 
hospitality he says he has often enjoyed, one is forced 
to conclude on laying down the book, that Mr. Bensusan, 
owing either to racial prejudices—for he hints that his 
Jewish ancestors were banished from Spain—or to poli- 
tical and religious bias, is quite incapable of giving his 
readers a correct impression of the Catholic Church in 
Spain. When touching this subject, Mr. Bensusan seems 
to write more like the credulous dupe of some rabid 
Barcelona anti-clerical than a faithful interpreter of 
facts and conditions. As to whether the author, when 
he gives us chapters on the courts, the theatres, the 
villages, the bull fights, etc., of Spain, is qualified to 
speak with authority, the reviewer modestly reserves his 
opinion, though it is to be hoped that Mr. Bensusan de- 
scribes these phases of life in Spain more accurately than 
he has succeeded in depicting the character of the Society 
of Jesus. 

In conclusion it might be observed that to newspaper 
correspondents like the author of “ Home Life in Spain,” 
the reading public is, no doubt, indebted nowadays for 
its press reports of many happenings in Southern Europe 
in which the Church has to play a prominent part. With 
this hint the knowing Catholic readers can disbelieve half 
of what is written, and cast a huge bag of salt over the 
remainder, praying and working, meanwhile, for the 
dawn of that brighter day when Catholics shall have an 
international news agency of their own. 

WaLter DwiGut, §s.J. 


Wanted: A Native Indian Clergy 


The importance and necessity of a native clergy, long 
ago recognized and acted upon by the Catholic Church 
in her missions, has not failed to arouse attention in 
Protestant quarters and evangelizing centres, all the more 
so that nationalism has now become a burning question 
in many Eastern lands. It may be interesting and useful 
to see how Protestants handle this delicate problem in the 
country of Swadeshism. The Madras Diocesan con- 
ference of last February will supply us a good examp‘e 
of their plans and methods: “ Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” 

In his reports on the work of the last eight years the 
(Anglican) Bishop of Madras points to a new move- 
ment in the (Protestant) Indian Church, chiefly South 
India, the Protestant Paraguay. Six years ago a Tinne- 
velly Society of Indian missionaries started evangelizing 
work at Dornakal in the Nizam’s dominions. This so- 
ciety is purely Indian with Indian members and resources. 
It has excited among the Tinnevelly Christians an en- 





thusiasm the like of which, the Bishop proceeds to say, 
has never been witnessed in the history of Indian mis- 
sions. The contributions from Indians alone total 8,000 
rupees—roughly $2,500 yearly. The society keeps seven 
Tamil missionaries and eighteen Telugi masters at Dor- 
nakal. There are now three hundred baptized Chris- 
tians and one thousand adherents in the Taluk 

These last years the Bishop has noticed an increasing 
zeal for evangelization. In many Indian congregations, 
not money only but personal services are offered. 

But the great question is how to educate the native 
clergy. The Rev. E. L. Moore finds fault with the 
present system and proposes to form the Indian clergy 
on more Indian lines than has been done hitherto. 

“We must look at the problem,” he says, “ from the 
Indian point of view. All are agreed that we must es- 
tablish not a branch of the English Church but a native 
Indian Church. Indians claim more and more an “ In- 
dian ” yersion of the Church, of its customs and liturgy ; 
and, it must be granted they are right. 

“The present curriculum of ecclesiastical studies in- 
cludes three principal subjects: 1. The Bible. 2. The 
symbols and history of the primitive Church. 3. The 
formularies and the history of the Church of England. 
As to the first and second subjects it is useless for an 
Indian student to learn more than one of the three 
sacred languages. In teaching the symbols more stress 
must be laid on the proofs. The formularies and the his- 
tory of the Church might be curtailed to make room for 
the study of Indian religions, creeds and history, special 
attention being given to the progress of Christianity from 
Panteenus to our own days. The students should know 
Hindu mythology and philosophy, the phases of modern 
Theosophy, current objections against Christianity and 
how to answer them. It pains one to see how 
much time and money is lost from lack of union be- 
tween the various missionary societies with regard to the 
theological formation of their members. Plans had been 
made to start a ‘Union Theological College’ next July 
in Bangalore. The management was to be interdenom- 
inational. The curriculum, to include the doctrines com- 
mon to the different evangelical churches of Christen- 
dom. Three important missionary societies of 
South India had already promised their help. . . . 
The Anglican Church holds itse'f aloof.” 

The Rev. V. S. Azariah also thinks too much time is 
given to the study of dead languages and not enough to 
the vernaculars. 

There is danger, he says, of choking the spontaneous 
growth of the Indian Church It is to be hoped 
that this will develop itself in its own personal sphere 
without inheriting the divisions which exist among the 
extreme parties of the Anglican church. 

According to the Rev. W. D. Clarke, if India is to be 
wen over to Jesus Christ, she must be so by her own 
sons. Hence the necessity of an Indian training. As 
to native Indian bishops they are as important and neces- 
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sary as pastors and preachers. There ought to be a great 
number of Indian bishops chiefly in South India. 

In the ensuing discussion the Rev. H. Pakenham- 
Walsh says the Indian clergy ought to receive an Indian 
training, Eastern not Western. It is essential they should 
live as Indians, not as. Englishmen. So far the native 
clergy have been denationalized. Coming from some 
remote village to large centres like Madras, Calcutta, etc., 
they have learned to live expensively and taken luxurious 
and refined habits; when they return to labor among the 
peasantry, their salary is not enough to keep up the Euro- 
pean style of living. The old system of “ theological 
colleges” is no more suited to the needs of India. The 
training of the Indian clergy must be more like that of 
the Yogis or Saniattis surrounded by their disciples and 
living the life India expects from her religious teachers. 

This brief summary of some reports of the diocesan 
conference may serve as an index of the importance the 
question of the native clergy is now assuming and of 
Protestant aspirations and difficulties. Catholic mission- 
ary enterprise had realized this in great part from the 
very first. From the times when Xavier founded St. 
Paul’s Seminary in Goa, various colleges for the train- 
ing of a native clergy have been in existence in some part 
or other of India. But the present circumstances have 
made this need more imperative than ever. The new 
spirit of nationalism makes it every day more clear that 
if India is to be won to Christ, it must be so by her own 
sons, as one of the above mentioned speakers so aptly 
said. And, besides, the very disproportion between the 
task to be achieved and the little band of Western mis- 
sionaries makes it seem hopeless, unless the co-operation 
on a much larger scale of a native clergy is secured. 

With prophetic insight did the great Pope Leo XIII 
establish his Papal Seminary of Kandy, to be the nursery 
of an Indian Catholic clergy. This institution while im- 
parting to its Indian alumni the solid doctrine of the 
Church does not aim at westernizing them. It gives them 
an admirable training which combines sound learning 
with Eastern simplicity of life and modesty of tastes, 
and fits them perfectly for their future work among the 
masses. It thus steers clear of the two extremes of a 
purely Occidental training and of an out-of-date Yogiism, 
and makes of its young priests strong links between 
East and West. Alas! that a Catholic Carnegie is not 
forthcoming to enable it to do on a much larger scale 
what it is now doing so successfully within too narrow 

limits ! A MISsSIONARY. 
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The language problem agitating Belgium is being 
solved by the University of Louvain without noise or blare 
of trumpets. Its teaching is conducted in both Flemish 
and French. It has thirteen courses in Flemish for those 
who follow special classes, and it proposes to increase the 
number as necessity demands. Many Flemish societies 
exist among the Louvain students; and meantime the 
teaching in French continues as heretofore. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Republicanism in Spain 
Tortosa, SPAIN, JANUARY 4, 1911. 

The recent revolution in Portugal naturally draws 
the eyes of the world to Spain. A radical political up- 
heaval in the former leads one familiar with peninsula 
history to expect a like upheaval sooner or later in the 
latter. Similarity of temperament and condition seems 
to make the history of the one the history of the other, 
and this to such an extent that the eminent Spanish 
writer and historian, Menendez Pelayo (‘ Heterodoxos 
Espafioles,” tomo III, p. 541) is lead to declare that: 
“A law providential and hidden, yet as evident as it is 
inviolable, leads by the same path the destinies of both 
peninsular peoples, lifts them up or humbles them, and 
visits them simultaneously with the same calamities in 
punishment of the same errors.” That a political storm, 
more violent than that of Portugal, is slowly gathering 
on the Spanish political horizon is perfectly evident to 
the close observer. The recent charge made in the 
Cortes that the Spanish Republicans are storing arms on 
the Portuguese frontier was but a public utterance of 
what everyone privately believed. Certainly, recent 
events in Portugal have given new impetus to the Repub- 
lican propaganda in Spain. In view of probabilities 
within the next few years, it may not be without interest 
to the readers of AMERICA to understand fully the nature 
of Spanish Republicanism. 

In Spain the irreligious political element may be classed 
under two groups, the Radical Liberal and the Repub- 
lican. We may prescind from the Socialists, who, while 
their doctrines have done no little harm among the lower 
classes of the great cities, have but one deputy in the 
Cortes. The Radical Liberal is represented by the 
present government; men of a refined type, educated 
but hostile to revealed religion; though at times exteriorly 
posing as Catholics. The average Radical Liberal is a 
man of the upper classes who, through loss of faith or 
for worldly advantage, has allied himself with free- 
masonry and is eager to introduce into Spain the anti- 
Catholic legislative program of the French Government. 
For convenience or from conviction he is an upholder 
of the Monarchy. The second group, the Republican, 
is a queer medley. It is formed from the very lowest 
dregs of Spanish society; from the rough element of the 
slums, from tavern loafers, from discontented working- 
men and from the criminals of the great cities ever 
ready to take to the streets and in the name of Revolu- 
tion and Liberty burn and plunder wherever the oppor- 
tunity offers. The horrors of 68 and of ’¥3 and the 
“Red Week ” of July, 1909, in Barcelona, with its looting 
and burning of public and Church property, with accom- 
panying murder and shocking criminal assaults on gentle, 
defenceless nuns caring for the orphan and the aged, 
show well the type of the average Spanish Republican. 
The Republican leader, unlike the Radical Liberal, is 
usually of a low social and intellectual type, of the vulgar 
class which the tourist may meet in any cheap café of 
Madrid or Barcelona. Ignorant or superficially edu- 
cated and generally lacking the polished courteous man- 
ner of the Radical Liberal, the Republican leader, how- 
ever, is endowed with a certain natural shrewdness which 
has taught him how to gain the discontented poorer 
classes. While his intellectual level is low, a wild fluency 
of speech and a medley of socialistic ideas, anarchy and 
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rampant atheism permits him to p‘ay to the passions of the 
lower classes. In places, houses of prostitution are asso- 
ciated with the Republican clubs as an effective means 
to aid him to corrupt workingmen and boys and thus 
add new recruits to the Republican group. He preaches 
openly that under the tri-color flag of the Republic both 
King and God must depart from the land. To the Re- 
publican mind both are useless. Nature and natural in- 
stincts are to rule in Spain. “Muera Cristo! Muera 
Dios! (Death to Christ! Death to God!) ” have long 
since become the watchword of Spanish Republicanism. 
Hence one can understand why God-fearing Christians 
in Spain look upon the word Republican as a synonym 
for moral depravity. With such atheistica] doctrines 
publicly proclaimed one need not be surprised that un- 
der this rule of “ Nature and unimpeded Liberty,” there 
will be no room for those who preach the gospel of 
Christ and labor to save the lower classes from utter 
loss of faith. As in Portugal, so in Spain, the Religious 
and nuns are charged by the Republicans with being 
enemies to government by the people and, consequently, 
the closing of their schools, the confiscation of their 
property and their expulsion from their native land is 
to be in Spain, as it was in Portugal, the first chapter of 
the reign of the Republic. The priests and nuns of 
Spain declare that they have no quarrel with Republic- 
anism of a God-fearing type, founded upon justice; but 
they do admit that they are fighting against atheism and 
injustice, which to their mind is dishonestly masquerading 
in Spain under the honest title of “ government by the 
people.” 

Barcelona may be termed the storm centre of Spanish 
Republicanism. It is there that the Republican leaders 
have found a fertile field for their revolutionary propa- 
ganda among the rabble of the slums and among the 
discontented Catalan and foreign workingmen of a hun- 
dred or more great factories which are found in their 
beautiful Mediterranean seaport. To-day the different 
Republican groups in Barcelona may be placed, if we may 
accept their election returns, at close to sixty thousand 
men. The Lerroux group, aided by its violently anti- 
religious daily El Progreso, usually mentioned as 
“anarchistic,” wields an alarming power and counts 
among its force more than thirty thousand of the most 
dangerous element in Barcelona. The revelations made 
in the Cortes on July 14th, by Dalmacio Iglesias, the 
<dlistinguished Spanish lawyer and counsel for the de- 
fense of three of the indicted anarchists of the bomb 
outrages of April 8, 1908, show that it is this Lerroux 
group that is responsible for the continued and mysterious 
bomb outrages and crimes which have so badly injured 
the commerce of Barcelona. 

In Madrid the Republican element has not the strength 
of the Barcelona groups. Some thirty thousand men 
would be a liberal estimate of their forces; a number 
powerful enough to be reckoned with in case of a revolu- 
tion. While the Madrid Republicans draw their recruits 
mainly from the slums and the criminal classes, yet 
Spanish monarchists do not fear Madrid Republicans as 
they do those of Barcelona. The latter represent the 
most powerful and dangerous revolutionary group in 
Spain and one which keeps the Minister of War ever on 
the alert. Almost every attempt, during recent years, to 
assassinate either the King or a Prime Minister of Spain 
is directly traceable to the Barcelona Republicans. 

Of the other cities of Spain, Valencia, Reus and 
Zaragoza are especially known as centres of Republican 
propaganda. Taking the country at large, we find groups 





and clubs in almost every city and town. However, they 
are politically a weak minority and represent those of 
the lower class hostile not only to the monarchy but to 
revealed religion. 

There are two forces in Spain opposed to Republi- 
canism, namely, the upholders of King Alfonso and the 
followers of Don Jaime. What the strength of the for- 
mer, composed of Liberals and Conservatives, would be 
in the event of a Republican uprising it is difficult to 
state. The Army officers, upon whom the Government 
must depend, as a body are intelligent and loyal and are 
openly hostile to Republicanism and its public anti- 
military crusade. Upon their ability to command the 
loyalty of the common soldiery depends the safety of the 
crown. 

The Carlists form the second force the Republicans 
will have to meet in case they should overthrow the 
throne. Though the followers of Don Jaime are not re- 
presented by many deputies in the Cortes, yet in the 
three Basque provinces Alava, Guiptizcoa and Vizcaya, 
and in Aragén, Navarra, Catalufia and Valencia, Carlist 
sentiment is still strong. The establishment of a weak 
Republic, with its immediate war on the Church, would 
send thousands of Catholic men into the Carlist camp 
and would be the signal for a Carlist uprising. The 
average Republican of Spain knows from experience 
that a Carlist is a dangerous enemy. Asa rule the Carlist 
is a man of deep religious sentiment, courteous and re- 
fined by nature, a type of the old Spanish gentleman, 
fearlessly brave and scorning danger. During the re- 
cent Catholic manifestations against the anti-Catholic 
policy of the present Ministry, when the Republicans in 
Valencia and elsewhere attempted to break up the meet- 
ings, it was the Carlists who met them with shot for shot 
and forced them to retreat precipitously. 

In America of May 21, under the heading “ The 
Press of Madrid and Barcelona,” we pointed out the 
forces controlling the anti-Catholic Fabra News Agency, 
which is the source of English and American information 
in regard to Spain. Just as Fabra sent to the foreign 
press false and anti-Catholic information in regard to 
the anarchist Ferrer, and more recently in regard to the 
Jesuits and religious of Portugal, so we expect that, in 
the event of any Republican upheaval in Spain, it will 
fill the columns of our English and American press with 
all that will show the Catholic Church and its interests in 
Spain under a false and deceiving light. Nor are 
Fabra’s Spanish Republican news writers idle at the pre- 
sent moment. The Republican papers of Madrid and 
Barcelona daily reek with vulgar calumnies against the 
Church, its priests and nuns. No sacred theme, even of 
Christ’s life, escapes being made the subject of blas- 
phemous parodies and cartoons. 

A topic which at present is giving the Republican press 
of Barcelona plenty of matter for gallery play is that of 
“ The Jesuit Fortifications in the calle de Caspe.” It is 
well known to the readers of America that the Jesuit 
College and Church in the calle de Caspe, Barcelona, 
were marked by the Republicans, in the Red Week of 
July, 1909, to be plundered and burnt to the ground. The 
Republican plans, however, went awry; a detachment of 
the Civil Guard and a band of Catholic laymen, well 
armed, bravely defended the buildings against all at- 
tacks. Since then the Lerroux element has planned time 
and again to set fire to the buildings. In view of this 
ever threatening danger. it was suggested by Govern- 
ment officials that four balconies, overlooking entrances 
to the College and Church, and two iron fences and two 
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brick sentry boxes, guarding against approach to the 
College and Church by way of the neighboring roofs, 
should be constructed in order to help the Police to pro- 
tect the buildings the more easily in the case of a planned 
attack. This suggestion was followed; application with 
plans and building fees, being sent to the Board of Alder- 
men. The College architect, having received due re- 
ceipts for his building fees and not being notified of any 
objection to his plans, ordered the contractor to begin 
work. The work was almost completed when the Ler- 
roux element began to cause trouble. It persuaded the 
Lerroux aldermen, who formed a majority in the City 
Council, to declare the balconies, etc., contrary to Bar- 
celona building regulations and to order the contractors 
to suspend work. This was done. Against this act the 
Association or College of Architects of Barcelona, having 
examined the case, issued a formal protest, and during 
a change of city administration the work was allowed to 
be completed. The Lerroux element, however, were de- 
termined to continue the fight. It now persuaded the 
Lerroux aldermen to order, despite the protest of the 
College of Architects, the now completed work to be de- 
molished. An order to this effect was issued, but only 
after a stormy session, in which the Lerroux aldermen 
and their followers, who had crowded into the Town 
Hall, attempted to assassinate Sr. Vallés, a Catholic 
alderman, who declared the order illegal, as the city 
had accepted the various building fees and had not re- 
jected the architect's presented plans. The courts were 
now appealed to and a decision was handed down declar- 
ing the order of the Lerroux aldermen illegal. A second 
hearing decided that the matter was one for administra- 
tive and not judicial decision and, consequently, sent the 
case to the Provincia! Assembly. Here a mixed political 
committee of eight deputies received the case and by a 
vote of 5 to 3 decided that the Lerroux aldermen had 
acted illegally and were guilty of an abuse of power. 
In the meantime, the orderly element of Barcelona is 
being immensely amused, both by the Lerroux imaginative 
descriptions of the “ Jesuit fortifications’? and _ the 
clamors of the Lerroux aldermen against the intrigues 
of lawyers and the injustice of Provincial deputies. 
Cuar_Les J. MULLALY, S.J. 





Chile’s New President 


SANTIAGO DE CHILE, JAN. 15, 1911. 

An extraordinary event took place in this city on De- 
cember 23, 1910. It was the inauguration of Ramon 
Barros Luco, who was elected to the presidency last 
October. The inauguration day has hitherto been on 
the 18th of September, the anniversary of our independ- 
ence; but the death of President Pedro Montt during 
his term of office brought into force the constitutional 
provision for such a contingency, and necessitated a 
change in the day for beginning the presidential term of 
five years. The change in the date, however, is in my 
opinion of less importance than the events that preceded 
it; for this is the fifth time in the course of a twelve- 
month that the reins of government have changed hands. 
Two presidents have died in office and a third tempo- 
rarily transferred his authority to another while he spent 
a fortnight in the neighboring republic of Argentina, 
where he took part in the celebration of the centenary 
of Argentine independence. Moreover, it is not twenty 
years since the civil war of 1891, when party admuinistra- 
tions were changed; and similar changes have occurred 
during the year which is near its close. Add to this that 





our country celebrated the centenary of its independence 
at a time when a new administration which, a few weeks 
before, had no thought of coming into power, had taken 
over the government. Yet, in spite of all these delicate 
and anomalous circumstances, the country has gone on 
quietly, without the least sign of disturbance or disor- 
der, keeping faithfully to the Constitution. 

Amidst these uncommon difficulties the new President 
was unanimously chosen by all the various political par- 
ties as their candidate, and thus, without a competitor, 
he has reached the highest post in the republic. He is an. 
old man now, and he is old in statecraft, for he has been 
active in Chilean politics for half a century, during whicl» 
time he has been distinguished for patriotism and pru- 
dence. He was born in Santiago in 1835, and graduated 
as a lawyer in 1858. He was elected a representative to 
the Chilean Congress in 1861, and in 1872 was appointed 
to his first cabinet position, that of Minister of Finance. 
Under President PBalmaceda he was Minister of the In- 
terior, and as such signed the manifesto addressed to 
Jorge Montt, father of the late President, urging him to 
stir up the navy to a revolt against Balmaceda’s tyranny 
and misgovernment. He has also served in the Chilean 
Senate, and is the author of several works on law. 

The new President has outlined a liberal and non- 
partisan policy, which is summed up in a single phrase 
from his inauguration address: “The constitutional guar- 
antees for every Chilean, whatever be his party affilia- 
tions.” He intends to devote himself to developing the 
agricultural resources of the country, a task for which 
he is well fitted, for he has been President of the Na- 
tional Society of Agriculture for several years. 

President Barros Luco has the confidence of the na- 
tion, for his moderation and good common sense are 
well known. Catholics and the Church expect from him 
an era of true liberty which will allow and foster through- 
out the republic a development at once sound and re- 
ligious. He Dicno. 





The Tokyo Imperial University 


A correspondent, quoting the Japan Press of December 
10, sends us some interesting figures drawn from the 
calendar for 1909-1910 of the Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity. They afford striking confirmation of the conten- 
tion made by Father Weig, S.V.D., in his letters from 
Japan, concerning the eagerness shown by the Japanese 
for advanced instruction. 

“The number of students enrolled in the university 
lists is 5,649. The College of Law claims the largest 
number, with 2,146 students. The College of Medicine 
comes next, with 798. The College of Engineering and 
that of Agriculture follow, with 648 and 612 respect- 
ively. There are 416 students in the College of Litera- 
ture and 164 in the College of Science. In the post- 
graduate department, or University Hall, there are 865 
students, of which number 467 are studying subjects 
taught in the law courses. The university now numbers 
9,408 living graduates, 679 out of the grand total of its 
graduates having died. The number of professors and 
lecturers forming its various faculties is given as 365, and 
the full professorial chairs established in its six con- 
stituent colleges total 182. The average age of the stu- 
dents registered in the college shows a slight decrease in 
the last five years, the present average ranging from 22 to 
24.5 years. Similarly, a decrease is shown in the average 
age of graduates during this period; at present the av- 
erage ranges from 25.3 to 27.5 years.” 
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An Unexpected Witness. 


There is a remarkable vigor manifested of late by the 
friends of pure secular education in opposition to reli- 
gion in schools subsidized by the State. One does not 
like to affirm that a concerted movement has been planned, 
yet there is a strange sameness in the agitation noted in 
Germany, Hungary, Italy, and other lands where reli- 
gious instruction has hitherto held almost undisputed 
place in school programs of study. Following, as this 
movement does, the unhappy successes of the secularists 
in France, and the practically assured triumph of their 
cause in Portugal, it is high time for the friends of 
Christian education to be keenly alert to the need of 
active vigilance everywhere. When a Catholic lifts his 
voice in warning against the dangers of education with- 
out religion, his call is apt, alas! to pass unheeded, even 
by men of unquestioned integrity and fairness. In the 
judgment of many such, Catholics, unfortunately, are 
narrow and bigoted, and their views are pooh-poohed as 
reactionary. 

(ne wonders whether the words of a witness of in- 
dubitable “broadness” will receive better welcome. In 
the current number of Scribner's Magazine there is a 
very readable article on “The Gateway to India.” The 
author received his early education in Protestant Geneva 
and in Leipsic, he is a graduate of Harvard, he spent 
nine years in the Unitarian ministry, for two years he 
was European Editor of the very liberal Forum, and he 
is, at present, a welcome contributor to the leading 
secular magazines, Price Collier. This is what he has to 
say concerning secular education: 

“The world wonders at the decadence of school- 
beridden France, where the boys are effeminatized, 
the youths secularized, and the men sterilized, mor- 
ally and patriotically ; France with its police without 
power, its army without patriotism, and its people 
without influence; disorderly at home and cringing 





abroad; a nation owing its autonomy even to the 
fact that it is serviceable as a buffer-state. When I 
write ‘disorderly at home,’ it is not the off-hand 
rhetoric of the hasty writer. . . . I am un- 
orthodox, I might even be dubbed a heretic by 
the narrow, but I am bound to confess if ever 
a nation suffered from physical and moral dry-rot, 
as a direct result of secular education, it is 
France. . . In France reverence has been 
knocked on the head and faith smothered in ridicule, 
and she has produced a school-bred Hooligan, in 
Paris, at any rate, whose lack of the human traits 
decency, honesty, gentleness, and manliness are 
unequalled outside of a menagerie. . . Educa- 
tion without moral training is simply a diabolical 
misfortune. But the fallacy remains, and with it a 
terrible waste of human material, and an increase 
of that uneasy unhappiness, which is the curse of 
modern society.” 


Mr. Collier’s statement “amazes” an editorial writer 
in the New York World, who, however, offers no proof 
of his questionable claim that “practically all who have 
read much and thought much hold France in the highest 
esteem, and still regard her as a leader of civilization.” 
One may note, too, that he carefully ignores Mr. Col- 
lier’s charge that France’s decadence is due to the “dia- 
bolical misfortune” of secular education. We call the 
attention of the World writer to a fact that will be rather 
disconcerting to his rhetorical claptrap. On the very day 
his comment appeared, Associated Press dispatches told 
how, from the tribune of the French Chamber, the Min- 
ister of Justice justified the establishment of courts for 
juvenile offenders by dwelling upon the remarkable 
growth of juvenile criminality in France in recent years. 


The Lone Patrolman 


“In the brave days of old” the ‘Romans erected a 
statue in the Forum to honor the hero, who all alone had 
faced the enemies of his country on the bridge over the 
Tiber while the structure was being hewed into the tor- 
rent behind him. 
when one reads the picturesque and almost merry story 
of the modern Horatius in blue who all alone, and heed- 
less of death, halted a thousand wild anarchists in their 
march through the streets of the great metropolis, one 
is tempted to think that those brave days still continue. 
Indeed may one not venture to say that this modern in- 
stance was even a more splendid act of heroism than that 
of the old Roman? To penetrate the very ranks of the 
enemy, to tear the red banner from the grasp of its 
bearer, and with levelled pistol to bar the further progress 
of the procession was an exhibition of daring of which 
it would be difficult to find a parallel. 

It is true there was no actual bloodshed in this unequal 
encounter, though there seemed to be a menace of it 
for a moment when the guardian of the law stood with 
his grip on the throat of the chief offender, but that in 
no way detracts from the amazing courage of the man 


Those were brave days indeed, but : 
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who had every reason to surmise that all of his antag- 
mists were armed with deadly weapons, and were ready 
to use them, and who could not have failed as he cooly 
and deliberately advanced towards them, to recall the 
bloody battles that anarchy was actually waging or had 
waged in the great cities of the world. But he neither 
quailed nor faltered. Happily he was of a race which, 
though itself a victim of injustice and oppression during 
long centuries, had by the help of the religion which it 
has always clung to as its dearest inheritance, im- 
planted in the great body of its sons an ineradicable in- 
stinct of reverence for the law. To fight in its defence 
was for him a second nature even if it meant immediate 
death. Like a hero he accepted the task set for him and 
succeeded. He was safe only when the flying wedge of 
the police platoon which subsequently came on the scene 
swept the mob to the winds. 

But while we admire the marvelous fearlessness of 
this defender of our property and our peace, the question 
naturally arises why should this officer of the law have 
been exposed to such a danger? Why should that flag 
of menace be flaunted in our streets; and above all 
why should individuals who occupy social and scholastic 
positions of distinction be permitted by their harangues 
or their writings to arouse in the hearts of “the disin- 
herited of fortune” the fiercest passions of hatred and 
revenge? The merchants and manufacturers who stored 
on the docks in the harbor the tons of dynamite that 
shook New York to its centre, have been summoned be- 
fore the court for trial. Why then should unhinged pro- 
fessors and vaporing theorists be permitted to distribute 
their doctrinal dynamite to a mob of madmen to use it 
as fancy or passions may prompt? The guilty parties 
in these outbursts of anarchy, bloody or otherwise, are 
not the unfortunate wretches who have fled hither from 
other lands to escape the tyranny of poverty and op- 
pression but the philosophical or academic anarchists, as 
they style themselves, who supply their dupes with fal- 
lacious reasons to rebel against all authority. And in the 
same connection, is it not in order to ask how it happens 
that whereas the slightest mention of religion which alone 
can save society from destruction is forbidden in our 
public schools, Ferrer schools should not only be toler- 
ated but be praised and encouraged although the rankest 
doctrines of anarchy are made the constant subject of 
the teacher’s instruction? Do we want New York to wit- 
ness the horrors of Lisbon and Barcelona? 


’ 


The Nun Who Committed Suicide 


Last October when Portugal transformed itself into 
a hideous and ridiculous Republic, the news was flashed 
over the cables that a. nun had leaped out of a window 
and was dashed to pieces on the pavement be'ow. Every- 
one was shocked, and the inference was drawn by some 
that the heroic fortitude which was supposed to be in- 
digenous to the cloister had failed in this instance. Mar- 








tyrdom! yes; but panic-stricken suicide suggests that 
those Portuguese nuns were as weak as other mortals. 
The thought of the dreadful act was hastily dismissed 
from people’s minds. 

The real story of that tragedy has only now been 
told. It is embodied in a graphic account by Mr. McCul- 
lagh, who was then in Portugal and is, as far as we 
know, the only reliable description in English of those 
days of horror. 

The nun in question was not a Portuguese but an En- 
glishwoman, and from what we read of her must have 
been an unusually courageous, holy and lovable person. At 
the outbreak of the Revolution when the mob of ruffians, 
gathered from the worst slums of the city, and ready fo. 
all sorts of sacriligeous crime came swarming into the 
convent garden, she, to the amazement and almost con- 
sternation of the sisterhood, walked into the midst of 
the shouting and infuriated crowd and began gently to 
expostulate with them. She even offered wine and cigar- 
ettes to them. By her sweet persuasiveness she gradually 
quieted them down and finally induced them to withdraw. 
They went into the street abashed and ashamed of what 
they had been meditating, and as they turned back to look 
they saw the nuns thanking God for their deliverance 
and clinging to their heroic English sister with every 
demonstration of love and admiration, 

But the nuns’ joy was not of great duration. To the 
mob succeeded the military, who rudely hustled the ter- 
rified and weeping inmates of the convent not to the com- 
parative protection of the jail, but to the unknown hor- 
rors of the arsenal where a rabble of soldiers awaited 
them. The prospect would have been terrible for any 
woman, but indescribably so for timid, shrinking religious 
who had lived so long secluded from the world. It 
was then that the heroine of a few hours before broke 
down. An awful terror possessed her, and the sisters, 
heart-broken like herself, saw with alarm that she was 
losing her mind. They tried to soothe her, but in vain. 
She was rapidly growing worse when the British Consul 
heard of it, and moved by sympathy for his unfortunate 
countrywoman, secured her release; the First Secretary 
taking her to live with himself and his wife in his own 
home. But the moment she found herself in absolute 
safety, her mind gave way completely. She fancied her- 
self pursued by a mob of phantom sailors, and in a mo- 
ment of supreme delirium fled through the window to 
escape. She was picked up tenderly by her friends and 
carried to the house; but she only saw in those who were 
caring for her the same terrible and pursuing foes. 

It was finally discovered that the Superioress of the 
convent was hiding somewhere in the city. Search was 
made for her, and fortunately she was found and secretly 
carried to the bedside of her dying sister. Nothing more 
was needed. Reason immediately asserted itself at the 
sight of the beloved face of the Mother, but there was 
not the slightest recollection of the way the fatal in- 
juries had been received. She was happy once again, and 
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sweetly and thankfully received the Last Sacraments, and 
with joy in her heart breathed her last, and went to 
heaven, 

The wonder is that many of those holy nuns did not 
become raving manaics in the midst of the atrocities to 
which they were subjected. Who can imagine the con- 
dition of mind of the inmates of another convent in that 
infamous city when at midnight a detachment of sailors 
from the fleet in the harbor stationed themselves before 
the house and poured thousands of bullets through the 
windows of the chapel; judging, as only apostate Cath- 
olics could, that the nuns would be probably there kneel- 
ing before the altar asking God to protect them. And to 
think of it! their fathers and brothers were in the city 
while this was going on! Hour after hour passed by 
as they crouched in the darkness of a porch to avoid the 
bullets, and no one came to their assistance. Then some 
one raised the cry that the house was on fire; and finally 
the door was battered in, and they found themselves in 
the grasp of the brutal sailors, who dragged them through 
the streets to the common jail. 

When that terrified English nun leaped from the win- 
dow it was to escape from what she fancied, and perhaps 
her mind was right just then, would be a worse fate 
than death. Suicide? She was a martyr, and her blood 
is on the Portuguese Republic; nor will all the waters 
of the Atlantic that beats against its shores ever wash 


it off. 


Priests, Ministers and Politics 


Some time ago Archbishop Langevin, of St. Boniface, 
took an opportunty of recommending good reading to 
his flock. He said that every family should take a good 
newspaper, and suggested as such the Devoir of Montreal, 
or the Action Sociale of Quebec. This recommendation 
excited the anger of the papers not recommended, and a 
news item was sent out and printed generally, stating 
that the Archbishop had forbidden in his diocese the 
reading of the Presse, the Patrie, the Soleil and the 
Vigie. This the Archbishop contradicted, as he had not 
uttered a word of prohibition. But the Pays returned to 
the charge, saying that as the journals recommended by 
the Archbishop are political journals opposed to the 
Liberal party, the recommendation of them was equiva- 
lently a condemnation of the Liberals and of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. It then strings together the usual platitudes 
about “ putting the pulpit of truth at the service of a 
political party,” “ Using the Church as a tool of electoral 
propaganda,” “ Stepping down from an Archbishop’s 
high position to become an electoral agent,” etc. ; and all 
this the Montreal Daily Witness quotes with high appro- 
bation. 

It is wonderful what reverence such journals have for 
an Archbishop when they are going to knock him down. 
Mer. Langevin is the lawful pastor of the flock of St. 
Boniface, and is the judge of what admonitions are good 





for it. If he mistakes, his lawful superiors will set him 
right. Therefore we have no business to say anything 
concerning him. But we have this to say with regard to 
his critics. Why is it that Protestant ministers, unre- 
proved by them, may talk municipal, provincial, federal 
politics from their pupits continually, while the Cath- 
olic priest or bishop must keep unbroken silence? Do 
they acknowledge the Catholic pulpit to be so much more 
sacred than the Protestant, that what is an ornament of 
the latter, defiles the former? Is it because the Catholic 
clergy usually do not view things as their critics do, and 
therefore must be denied the free speech which is the 
ministers’ prerogative? Is it because Catholics hear the 
Church, while for Protestants the minister in his pulpit 
is often only a “ Chimaera bombinans in vacuo”? Will 
the Pays or the Daily Witness tell us? 


A Suggestion to American Catholics 


Attention is often called to the splendid record made 
by the Catholics of Germany since the bitter days of the 
Kulturkampf forty years ago. Numerically not at all as 
important as the evangelical protestant body of the em- 
pire, the energetic lay leaders of the Catholic population, 
under the wise guidance of an excellent episcopate, have 
won for their coreligionists a respect and consideration 
probably never dreamed of in the dark day when the 
Iron Chancellor attempted to override them roughshod. 

It is not difficult to trace the reason of the happy 
change. German Catholics have been taught to use in 
favor of their religion the powers of organization notable 
in their national character. Year after year the immense 
force inherent in united action has been brought home to 
them in the eloquent addresses of their leaders, and year 
after year we have witnessed the results in practical 
work following the enthusiasm which those leaders 
aroused. To-day there is scarcely a feature of Catholic 
life in that land which has not its well-organized, thor- 
oughly practical society or union to safeguard its wel- 
fare and to promote its efficiency. Young and old, rich 
and poor, learned and unlearned, priests and laymen have 
been brought to perceive the advantages accruing from 
united effort to the one end, and best of all no zeal of 
individual self-glorification enters in to endanger the 
common purpose by the petty jealousies it begets. 

An interesting example is to be noted in the German 
Chronicle of this issue. Reference is made, of course, 
to the report of the work done by the Central Information 
Bureau of the Catholic Press Association in meeting an 
answering the calumnies and misrepresentations pub- 
lished concerning the Catholic Church by anti-Catholic 
newspapers and reviews throughout the German Empire. 

Surely there is in the brief recital which it gives a 
suggestion which should find favor among ourselves in 
America. We do not affirm, it may be noted, that the 
secular press of this country is hostile to the Church, or 
even that there is evidence of any widespread disposition 
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to reflect unfairly on our faith or religious practices. 
Yet no one will question the assertion that, wittingly or 
unwittingly on the part of responsible heads, there is no 
lack of misrepresentation of the Church in the news- 
paper and magazine literature of this country. What- 
ever be the motive inspiring it, not the least of the un- 
told harm done by such writings is the putting back of 
the day when the ordinarily fairminded American will be 
induced to look into the Church’s claims uninfected by 
the poisonous prejudices they arouse. 

Here is opportunity indeed for a vigorous body like 
the Catholic Federation—opportunity of action that 
will count. Strong in numbers as is probably no other 
Catholic body in English-speaking lands, why should 
not its leaders take a leaf from the experience of the 
German Catholic national organization and effectively 
meet this need in Catholic development? 


A BRIDGE FROM FROST TO FLOWERS 


“The days begin to lengthen 
And the cold begins to strengthen,” 


But with hearts buoyed up by hope, we cast a prophetic 
look over the dreary landscape and the desolate garden, for 
visions of what is to be, bright and radiant visions, damce be- 
fore us as we see in fancy the unsympathetic whiteness and 
the deathlike stillness of the flowerbeds give place to the 
blaze of color of incense-breathing blossoms. “In the spring.” 
Then will the glorious transformation come. 


“ Alas for him who never sees 
The light shine through his cypress trees,” 


Who, with dull eye and chilled heart, feels no throb of ex- 
ultation at the thought of the floral treasures into which the 
gentle breath of spring, instinct with life, is soon to breathe 
a soul. Callous, sordid, is he? Mayhap, a spiritless creature, 
crushed to earth. In either or any case, he deserves commis- 
eration, for the heart that is not responsive to the beauties 
of the floral kingdom defrauds itself of some of the sweetest 
and most wholesome joys of living. 

If the cheery crocus, the brilliant tulip and the less gaudy 
but more aristocratic hyacinth (not to speak of the rich 
golden glow of the narcissus) are to delight us as soon as 
the whisper of the south wind bids them arise from their long 
winter rest, it is because we thought of them when the garden 
was gay with the aster, or decked in the imperial splendor 
of the stately dahlia, or full of the promise of the autumn 
glory of the chrysanthemum, If we then had no care for 
the coming spring (improvident souls!), we can now but 
make firm resolves about what we shall do when September's 
fullness of garden growth warns us of the bleakness soon to 
come. 

The thought that may now claim some of our attention is 
what shall be done to enhance the garden’s attractiveness 
durirg the coming season. What will help to make it a 
thing of beauty upon which to feast our weary eyes when we 
turn aside for a few brief hours from the daily struggle with 
that heartless, lowminded thing called “business cares?” 
We all know the outcome of the baby show at which the 
committee for awarding the prizes consisted of the mothers 
who made the exhibits. Each charming little wriggler re- 
ceived just one vote and no more. So it is with flowers, 
for each has his favorites; but he is not so soul-centered on 





one or two as to exclude triplets or even quadruplets from a 
due share of his regard and affection. 

But, let us speak frankly (as we may, for we are just among 
ourselves) and say that our summer gardens betray a certain 
poverty that isn’t wholly nor partially due to financial con- 
siderations; for it shows itself chiefly in the variety (or rather, 
the lack of variety) of floral decorations in the growing sea- 
son. There is the geranium, for ‘example, with its aromatic 
spiciness and its sturdy determination to live and thrive in 
spite of wind and weather. Some of its flowers are as delicate 
in coloring as the most poetic soul might crave; others are 
so positively garish that they could make no appeal except 
to the esthetic sense of a blanket Indian. And the glaring 
sameness of an unending succession of geranium beds is 
unrestful, if not painful, to the eye. 

If you wish to light up a lawn or brighten a garden, why 
not try “painted ladies?” Have you seen them in all their 
gay hues? The florists and botanists, who conspire to leave 
us ordinary mortals in the dark about the mysteries of their 
calling dub them “ Gaillardia Lorenziana,” and under this 
disguise they catalogue them. But the old-fashioned name 
is easier to remember (and also easier to spell), and it does 
seem too appropriate to be ignored or laid aside. These par- 
ticular “ painted ladies” are not delicate, fussy, hard-to-please 
creatures. Early in March, give them a start in a seed-pan 
(which may be a cigar-box) in the greenhouse (which may 
be a window), and, wien they have three or four little leaves, 
prick them out into other seed-pans, setting them a couple of 
inches apart. They will be ready for rapid and vigorous 
growth when they go into the garden in May; there you will 
allow fifteen inches between the plants for expansion. Why 
this early start? Simply that we may sooner enjoy their 
blossoms, Sown in the open ground, they grow well, but 
their blooming season comes later, 

They are very free-flowering, sending up to a height of 
two feet their globe-shaped umbels, two inches across, borne 
well above the foliage, in a pleasing variety of garnet, red, 
orange, yellow and white. When the sting of frest is almost 
in the air, the prettiest specimens may be closely cut back 
and potted. They will quickly put forth new growth and a 
wealth of flowers, which will brighten the window on many 
a cheerless day. The younger plants should be thus selected 
for winter blooming. If one buys seeds of the ordinary 
“mixed colors,” there is likely to be a less desirable pre- 
ponderance of yellow and orange shades, while white, which 
is still a novelty, will not be present; but, mixed or separate, 
they are excellent bouquet material, for they last well. Have 


some “ painted ladies” in your garden, 
H. J. S. 


LITERATURE 


Songs of Syon. A Collection of Psalms, Hymns and Spir- 
itual Songs, Set, for the Most Part, to Their Ancient Proper 
Tunes. Edited by the Rev. G. R. Woopwarp, M.D., author 
of the “Cowley Carol Book.” Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. London: Schott & Co. 

The appearance of the above volume, though heralded by 
no flourish of trumpets, calls for special notice. It is the 
third edition of a valuable book by one of the best living Eng- 
lish authorities om Hymnology, and is so considerably re- 
vised and enlarged that it may be regarded as a new work. 
Let us at once extend our congratulations to the author, 
the Rev. G. R. Woodward, M.A., an earnest Anglican clergy- 
man, who ends his Preface in the following touching words: 
“Lastly, the Editor asks the singers and readers of his ‘Songs 
of Syon,’ of their charity, to remember him sometimes in 
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their prayers during his lifetime, and to bid for the repose 
of his soul after his death.” 

In all, there are over 500 tunes 
many of them with varied settings, and in a pitch 
suitable for the average choir. Quite a number of tunes ap- 
pear here for the first time in any English collection. Mr. 
Woodward has, with rare acumen, rewritten verses to suit 
the exact measure of about fifty foreign melodies, which 
previously had been sadly mutilated by English editors, who 
did not scruple to hack and corrupt the music so as to fit 
the English sacred lyrics in vogue. With a few honorable 
exceptions, most of the editors of hymn books decline to be 


harmonized in short vocal 


core 


trammeled with uncommon metres, especially in the case of 
“double rhymes and feminine endings,” and as a result some 
very beautiful foreign airs are barbarously treated. There 
is no need for Mr. Woodward to apologize for his substituted 
verses, because, though not very high class, they are exactly 
suitable for the metre required. 

As regards the tunes in “Songs of Syon,” 
prehended under the heads of: Plain Song Melodies, mostly 
drawn from Old English pre-Reformation sources; Metrical 
Melodies of the thirteenth to sixteenth centuries (liturgical 
and extra-liturgical), Sequences, and some of secular prove- 
nance—all according to the ancient ecclesiastical modes; 
Lutheran Tunes, whether old Church Hymns metrically 
adapted or adaptations by the great Bach; Old English and 
Scotch Psalm Tunes; Old French Psalm Tunes and Canticles 
various compositions of dif- 


they are com- 


of the sixteenth century, and 


ferent ages and countries. 

It is particularly gratifying to find Mr. Woodward employ- 
ing ancient harmonies for the ancient tunes, and in most 
cases he has adopted the proper model treatment. To har- 
monize a sixteenth century tune in the dress of a twentieth 
century composer would be an anachronism, reminding one 
of the painting of the royal Psalmist, David, playing on an 
iron grand pianoforte! Another agreeable feature is the 
retention of the admirable translations of John Mason Neale, 
exactly as written by that gifted translator, and not tinkered 
or tampered with, as has beem done by latter-day English 
editors, 

Catholic choirmasters and others will be glad to have the 
old Sarum (Salisbury) plain chant melodies for the various 
ecclesiastical seasons, and they will also welcome the set- 
from “Catholische Geistliche Gesange” (Audermach, 
The beautiful Corde Natus ex Parentis, written by Pru- 
dentius, is set to a lovely melody taken from the Leofric 
“Collectarium,” and the Uses of York and Hereford, and is 
also found in an Einsiedeln MS. of the twelfth century. It is 
strange, however, to find an Irish tune, composed by John 
Dowland and printed in 1597, adapted to a translation from 
Equally strange 


tings 


1608). 


the Greek “Ekaston ton upo sou genomenon.” 
is the adaptation from the German Volkslied, “Es war e:n 
Kéning van Thule.” But Mr. Woodward explain his position 
thus: “If there be any persons who dislike the old practice 
of pressing secular tunes into the service of the Church, let 
them consider that, provided these tunes be of a suitable, de- 
votional and ecclestiastical style, there is no solid ground for 
their objection.” 

Not many are aware that Thomas a Kempis, the author of 
the “Imitation of Christ,” was a hymn writer, and hence 
the inclusion of some of his sacred songs will be appreciated. 
In particular we must call attention to the charming “Quis- 
quis valet numerare,” as translated by Dr. J. M. Neale, set 
to a melody with the words in a Karlsruhe MS. of the fif- 
teenth century. 

Some beautiful! hymns are given for the Feast of the An- 
Day), and the tunes are drawn from rare 


nunciation (Lady 
There is also given the 


books of the seventeenth century. 





Sarum melody for “Ave Maria Stella” and “O Quam Glori- 
fica” for the Feast of the Assumptiom 

Abbe Dugué’s fine melody for “O Salutaris Hostia” is 
given, with Blew and Neale’s translation commencing: “O 
Saving Victim, slain to bless.” We also have the Spanish 
melody for “Tantum ergo Sacramentum,” and the Sarum melody 
for “Pange Lingua Gloriosi.” 

Some of the Carols are very pretty, and not a few appear 
for the first time. “St. Joseph Meek and Mild,” translated 
from St. Ephrem by Mr. Woodward, is set to an old English 
melody of the seventeenth century and harmonized by Ed- 
mund W. Goldsmith. 

At the conclusion of the last hymn, “Jesu, Tibi Sit Gloria,” 
Mr. Woodward feelingly implores God’s mercy for the work 
on which he has labored so long: “Memento mei Domine, 
pro hoc; et parce mihi secundum multitudinem miserationum 
tuarum.” I only hope that this zealous hymnologist may 
get the grace of conversion and that his honest striving for 
the light may soon result in his acceptance of Catholic 
dogma in its plenitude, as was vouchsafed to his poetic 
predecessors—Newman, Oakeley, Potter, Caswall, Faber, 
Bridgett, Collins, Manning, Anderton and Bittleston. 

W. H. Gratran Foon. 


The Life and Legend of the Lady St. Clare. Translated 
from the French version (1563) of BrorHer Francis DuPuis 
by CmARLOoTTE BALFour, with an introduction by FatHer CutH- 
pert, O.S.F.C. With 24 illustrations. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

St. Clare of Assisi. By the Very Rev. Leopotp pe Cuférancé, 
O.S.F.C. Translated by R. F. O'Connor. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 

“My daughter, what willest thou?” asked St. Francis, “the 
Poverello,” one midnight nearly seven hundred years ago in 
Assisi, as the beautiful Lady Clare of the noble house of 
Scifi, knelt before the altar of Our Lady of the Angels. 
“God—the God of the Crib and of Calvary!” eagerly an- 
swered the postulant. Then she was shorn of her long 
tresses, clad in a robe of ashen gray, girt with a coarse cord, 
and, receiving a veil of black, left the altar the first Poor 
Clare. All who wish to know the story of the events that 
followed these heavenly nuptials should read one of the 
above biographies of St. Clare. The more attractive of the 
two volumes is a translation from the French of DuPuis, of 
the primitive legend attributed, though doubtfully, to Thomas 
of Celano, who wrote the life of St. Francis. Charlotte 
Balfour, who offers us the legend in an English dress, has 
admirably preserved the quaint simplicity of the original, 
and the numerous illustrations add greatly to the beauty of 
the book. Father de Chérancé, the French Franciscan, who 
is the author of the other life of St. Clare, has, of course, had 
to depend chiefly on the “Legend” for his facts, and the 
book in many respects is in the conventional life-of-saint 
style. If the blessed saints could always have as biographers 
devout scholars, who are also literary artists, the “general 
reader” of to-day would doubtless be taking more interest in 
hagiography. It was because St. Clare had learned so well 
from the father of her soul that the possession of wealth and 
the pride of place tend first to make men feel independent of 
God and then to be forgetful of Him, that she emphasized, 
by taking poverty for her portion and Christ for her spouse, 
the message St. Francis had for his day and generation. But 
the lesson is needed no less now, and many a pure and high- 
souled daughter of St. Clare is still teaching it. A few weeks 
ago, for instance, in the great Babel of the Middle West, 
two highly accomplished young ladies turned away from 
bright worldly prospects and renounced great possessions to 
become Poor Clares. It is well in an age of such wonderful 
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material triumphs as ours that the world should be forcibly 
reminded now and then that we cannot live by bread alone. 
Millions in this land give themselves without reserve to the 
pursuit of gain; then it is only fitting that here and there 
some generous soul should devote herself wholly within 
cloistered walls to the pursuit of holiness. The excesses of 
depravity, too, require a neutralizing poise; cities which 
abound in haunts of vice and self-indulgence should have at 
least a few abodes of prayer and penance. Through the 
Prophet Ezechiel God complained that he had sought in vain 
for one to stand in the gap before Him in favor of the land 
that He might not destroy it. St. Clare was such a one, for 
it was manifestly by her prayers and intercession that her 
dear Assisi escaped being taken and pillaged by the Saracens, 
so strong with God are the prayers of the just. Who can 
doubt that in our days, too, this nation is shielded from many 
a disaster by the unceasing supplications of all those holy 
maids who as “princesses of the blood” are leading, in God’s 
courts, a life like St. Clare’s, and by becoming “experts in 
prayer,” make Him forget to be angry with a sin-stained 
world. Watter Dwicut, S.J. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. Books I-IIII. Edited with an In- 
troduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Maurice W. MaruHer, 
Ph.D., and JosepH Witt1am Hewitt, Ph.D. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. Price $1.50. 

This latest contribution to the Smyth Greek Series for colleges 
and schools contains the text, with notes and vocabulary, of the 
first four books of the “Anabasis,” together with an introduc- 
tion on the expedition of the Ten Thousand Greeks, Xenophon’s 
life, and the army of Cyrus. We have here an accurate presen- 
tation, not of all that might be said, but certainly of all that the 
student expects to be said by way of explaining the difficulties 
usually encountered in reading the “Anabasis.” The explanatory 
notes are brief and comprehensive, and, best of all, they really 
explain. Also, frequent hints are given to aid the student in an 
idiomatic English translation, The vocabulary is complete for 
the first four books. A point has been made by the editors to 
indicate wherever possible the relationship of English and Latin 
words with words of Greek origin. Except for a few details, 
the text is based on a comparison of Marchant’s edition with 
Gemoll’s editio maior, The illustrations are numerous and aptly 
chosen. Just one or the other of these might be replaced in a 
second edition of this book by others exhibiting a trifle less of 
human nature. This point is of special importance in co-educa- 
tional institutions, The entire make-up of this work is in the 
best style of the American Book Company. 

James A. KLEIct, s.J. 


De quvalitatibus sensibilibus: et in specie de coloribus et 
sonis. Auctore Huserto Grinper, S.J., Lectore Metaphysicae 
Specialis in Universitate Sancti Ludovici. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
Price 90 cents net. 

This is a monograph on the object of the act of sensation. 
It discusses, particularly, those two things which are called, re- 
spectively, color and sound. Physics and metaphysics both ask 
What is color? What is sound? Where is the color? Where is 
the sound? Metaphysics cannot run away from physics. Physics 
had better not run away from metaphysics. Nihil est in in- 
tellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu. Metaphysics builds on 
sensible experience. Physics cannot go into building and become 
a scientific structure without metaphysics. It is important that 
metaphysics should take cognizance of the facts disclosed by 
experiment and of the working theories employed by thinking 
physics. Metaphysics has a very well settled basis. Physics is 
constantly making new disclosures, bringing in new material and 
advancing new working theories. It is the part of metaphysics 











so to manage its wide-reaching terminology that the expression 
of what is in intellectu may, for the time being at least, cover the 
justifiable suspicions of physics as to the purely objective nature 
of that which in the representative, vital act is found to be in 
sensu. The monograph is an effort to present in its best light 
regarding the formal 


the neo-scholastic contention object of 
The main line of controversy is on the territory of 


The essay gives special attention to the difficulties 


sense, 
criteriology. 
met with on this ground, and is a welcome contribution. 

x * * 


History of the Catholic Church in India. Vol. I. 32-1652 
A. D. By the Rev. M, D’SA. Bombay: B. X. Furtado & Sons. 

The names of the author and publisher of this paper-bound 
book of 241 pages, as well as the names of the place in which it 
is printed, all combine to cause surprise that it is written in Eng- 
lish. However the Britishers own Bombay. It is a very wel- 
come bit of history, for the happenings in that church, which the 
Apostle St. Thomas founded in the year of Our Lord 51, are 
little known to the rest of the world. The persecutions, the 
heresies, chiefly Nestorian, the philosophical aberrations, such as 
Buddhism, Taoism and what not else besides, and the stagnation 
or decay of its Oriental civilization have all contributed to make 
of India a reign of mystery. Hence we welcome anything in the 
way of light to dissipate the clouds, for although the Portuguese, 
who rediscovered and conquered those countries, have recorded 
many of the happenings there, both past and present, yet as they 
told the story in a language that few are famliar with, those 
contributions to history are sealed books to the rest of the world. 
Father D’Sa has lifted the veil at least to some extent. Modern 
Indianologists are working in the same direction, it is true, but 
from a different point of view. We regret that in this story of 
the Church of India we do not find more details of the notable 
things mentioned in the chronological table of events such as: 
“A D. 883, King Alfred the Great sends alms to India;” “ 1295, 
Marco Polo speaks of the Nestorian Christians;” “1439, Pope 
Eugene 1V sends envoys to Thomas, the illustrious Emperor of 
the Indians.” Perhaps we may be gratified by more information 
in a subsequent edition. ees 

A work recently published by Rev. Edmund Hogan, S.J., “Ono- 
masticon Gadelicum,” is pronounced by the New I/reland Review 
the greatest monument of learning and industry issued from the 
Irish press since the publication of O’Donovan’s “Annals of the 
Four Masters” in 1851. It is a dictionary of the names of Irish 
places, persons and tribes occurring in Irish books, manuscripts 
and archaeological journals, all indexed with reference to sources, 
critically examined and topographically identified. Its 100,000 
entries embrace the whole range of published Irish literature 
and a large portion of the mass of Gaelic MSS. A system of 
contractions has reduced matter for ten volumes into one of 
convenient size. It is intended chiefly as a reference book for 
historians, antiquarians, Gaelic scholars and editors of Irish 
texts, and was compiled at the request of the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy. Father Hogan was seventy years old when he assumed 
the task, and though he was engaged meanwhile in other literary 
work and by his duties as Fellow, professor and examiner of 
the Royal University, his eightieth year saw its completion. He 
is the author of some thirty works bearing on Irish history, 
biography, language and literature. 





Those discriminating readers who admired the work of 
Lionel Johnson will be pleased to learn that Miss Louise 
Imogene Guiney is engaged in preparing a volume of the 
poet’s unpublished essays. This, with an authoritative collec- 
tion of Francis Thompson's essays, will brighten the ad- 
vancing year. 
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ART 
Mosaics IN BasiLicaA oF SANTA MARIA 
MAGGIORE. 


A folio volume has just appeared (Fred- 
erick Pustet, Rome) upon the ancient mo- 
saics of the basilica of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, Rome. The printed page with its 
generous margins, as well as the many well- 
executed illustrations taken from photo- 
graphs, leave nothing to be desired, while 
Sisto Scaglia makes a most 
monograph 


the text by P. 
interesting and 
upon these fourth 
deed the literary part of the work is so 
well done as to awaken a wish that it might 
be followed soon by a second chapter with 


illuminating 
century mosaics. In 


an equally exhaustive elucidation of the 
thirteenth century mosaics of the apse of 
the church. 

lo the many who have visited Rome the 
beautiful basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore 
is of perennial interest, while the fame of 
the great temple built in honor of Our 
Lady is so widespread that all whose 
thoughts ever turn to Rome must be inter- 
ested in what was probably the first church 
consecrated publicly to the Blessed Virgin 
iz Rome. Though there are those who 
claim that honor for the church of Santa 
Maria Antique in the Forum. 

The great church has been called by vari- 
ous titles: The Liberian Basilica, in honor 
of Pope Liberius, who dedicated it in 360; 
Our Lady of the Manger, from the relics 
of the holy Crib preserved there, and 
Our Lady of the Snow, to commemorate its 
miraculous origin. In answer to the prayers 
of a noble patrician of Rome and his wife, 
who desired to devote their fortune to the 
service of our Lady, they were told in a 
dream that the spot would be marked out 
where a church should be built, The next 
morning, August 5, 356, snow fell on the 
Esquiline Hill, and on that spot they erected 
this imposing basilica. This event is com- 
memorated in the lessons of the Feast of 
Our Lady of the Snow, August 5, and in 
the church itself on that day, also, by a 
shower of white roses from the dome dur- 
ing High Mass, 

In our day the church is usually known 
by the name of Santa Maria Maggiore, or 
St. Mary Major, from the fact that next 
to that of Loreto, it is the largest church 
in the world dedicated to our Lady. 

\fter the time of Pope Liberius, the first 
mention of any restoration is during the 
pontificate of Pope Sixtus III, 432-440, and 
the interesting mosaic decorations, the ob- 
ject of our present study, date from his 
time. Those of the nave illustrate the his- 
tory of Abraham and Jacob, Moses and 
Joshua, and there is some disagreement 
among connoisseurs as to their date, some 
placing it anterior to the time of Pope 





Sixtus, even as long beforehand as during 
the lifetime of Pope Liberius; but the prime 
interest is in those which ornament the fa- 
cade of the arch of the tribune, and these 
are without doubt of the date of Pope Six- 
tus, who erected the church in honor of the 
Mother of God soon after the great Coun- 
cil of Ephesus, where this great dogma was 
vindicated against the heresy of Nestorius. 
These mosaics are a glorification of the di- 
vine maternity of the Blessed Virgin. 
Even in Imperial times mosaic made of 
cubes of marble was used in pavements, 
but Christians hardly began to use it to 


ornament their sepulchres until the end of 


the third century. Its adoption became 
much more general throughout the next 
century, though not for large spaces in 
buildings, rather for limited decoration. A 
few portraits in mosaic have been pre- 
served. 

In the fourth century, under Constantine, 
the art of mosaic in decoration developed a 
markedly religious and symbolic conception 
joined to the classical style then in vogue. 
The art of the mosaic, like the architecture 
of the basilica, in the fourth and for a part 
of the fifth century was of a style purely 
Roman. The grand edifices with their 
large wall spaces demanded for decoration 
something more splendid than the fresco 
painting then in its decadence, something 
more in harmony with the brilliant marbles 
surrounding them. The colored glass used 
in the mosaics of this period when the gold 
was not too lavishly used produced a mar- 
vellously beautiful effect. 

The decadence in this art of mosaic dec- 
oration from that of the purely classical 
style came partly from a too great yield- 
ing to Byzantine influence, but was due also 
in some degree to a lack of initiative on 
the part of the people, paralyzed by the 
misery caused by the coming upon them of 
Alaric. Ravenna, under the Gothic King, 
Theodoric, developed an Oriental type of 
art of great splendor. 

The mosaics which are the subject of the 
present study keep the pure Roman tradi- 
tion, though of the same period as that of 
the splendid mosaics of Ravenna, perhaps 
even of an earlier date. They belong to a 
separate school of their own, untouched by 
any influence from the Orient. The whole 
story is told quite differently from that 
usually seen in religious art, 

In the first scene—the Annunciation—the 
Blessed Virgin, dressed in royal apparel 
and with a crown upon her head, and seated 
on a throne, has as companions four angels 
who appear to be conversing with her 
(this is in harmony with the tradition 
that throughout her childhood Mary was 
fed daily by angels), while another angel is 
seen coming to her from the skies, the 
\ngel of the Annunciation of course. A 
dove is just above her head. A fifth angel 





on the right is represented as talking to St. 
Joseph, who stands near a temple, marking, 
as it were, a second scene in the series. 

In the Presentation of the Infant Jesus 
in the Temple, His blessed mother appears 
again dressed in regal robes, while the Di- 
vine Child carries keys in His hands, and 
His halo is surmounted by a cross. Two 
angels stand behind Mary, and St. Joseph 
comes forward to meet her, indicating St. 
Simeon, who advances rapidly. His hands 
are covered wth a cloth, appropriate to one 
adoring, or one demanding a favor, or re- 
ceiving something from a superior. 

Nothing in this scene suggests merely 
parents carrying out a duty in obedience to 
law, but rather the appearance of a king 
receiving the homage of his subjects. At 
the extreme right is shown the facade of a 
temple before which are four doves, two 
white and two black. 

After the scene of the Magi before Herod 
comes that of the Adoration of the Wise 
Men, and there is no known tradition to 
which the treatment of this theme can be 
ascribed. Jesus, the young Child, dressed 
in royal robes, is seated on a magnificent 
throne, with four angels behind Him. The 
Magi, in the same strange Eastern costume 
that they wore in the scene before Herod, 
bring their gifts, while the star that led 
them here gleams above the nimbus of Our 
Lord. 

Two women are seated, one on each side 
of the throne. They are sometimes inter- 
preted symbolically, as representing the two 
Churches, the Jewish and the Gentile, 
bound together by Christ into one Church, 
while others consider them as personify- 
ing the cities of Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 
A more general interpretation, however, is 
that the one in queenly raiment on Our 
Lord’s right is no other than His Blessed 
Mother, The explanation of the other 
solemn figure, in grave attire, is not so 
simple. It is supposed by some authorities 
to be the prophetess Anna; by others, the 
Cimean Sibyl who foretold the coming of 
Our Lord. 

Besides these many interesting points 
brought out by our author in the pages of 
his book, his summing up has several sug- 
gestions in interpretation of special interest. 
Clear is it, he says, that the subjects of 
these mosaic decorations carry out clearly 
what tradition tells us, that the restoration 
of the basilica, with its artistic adornment 
was in fulfilment of a vow made by Pope 
Sixtus III to celebrate fitly the dogma of 
the divine motherhood of Mary and the 
victory of the Church over the Nestorian 
heresy. The sublime dignity and exquisite 
purity of the Blessed Virgin and the divine 
origin of her Son are here admirably ex- 
pressed in art. 

Our attention is called also to one strange 
omission in these series of mosaic pictures 
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which might be easily overlooked—that the 
birth of Christ is never represented. Is 
not the explanation of that the fact that in 
a chapel near the high altar was a repre- 
sentation of the Manger at Bethlehem?— 
an inscription belonging to the eighth cen- 
tury, “ Santa Maria ad Praesepe,” is still 
preserved there—therefore any further rep- 
resentation of the subject in this church 
was superfluous. Another interesting point 
dwelt upon by the author is that the expres- 
sion of the faces in this whole series of 
mosaics has nothing of the galvanized 
fixed look so characteristic of the Byzan- 
tine style as seen in the famous mosaics of 
Ravenna. J. G. Rosrns. 


EDUCATION 


The Alumni Weekly of Yale contains a 
communication from a recent graduate of 
that institution, in which the writer gives 
his view on “working through college” : 

“As such lives go at college, I think I 
have been lucky. Agreeable and profitable 
work, the best jobs have fallen to my 
share, and yet I know that I have been 
scarred. 

“And this is the wound that has left the 
scar: 

“It's the lonesomeness that gnaws. A 
fellow working himself through hasn’t the 
time to develop a social list. About all he 
can do is work and study. * * * You 
may say * * * college isn’t a place pri- 
marily to make friends. No; but after a 
particularly hard, wearisome week, with 
some big bills hovering over one, work not 
going particularly well—one instinctively 
stretches his hand out in the dark some 
Saturday evening. It is pleasant to feel a 
response. Thank God, there is a letter 
from home!” 

Commenting on the letter, a writer in 
the New York Times draws two conclu- 
sions, both being fair and extremely perti- 
nent. “First, it should be constantly re- 
peated that only those exceptionally qual- 
ified should try to work through college,” 
and it affirms the necessary exceptional 
qualifications to be forethought, good 
health, definite purpose and appreciation of 
what life at a large college really is. Sec- 
ondly, it insists there should be a return 
to the old fundamental ideas of what a 
college is for. “So long,” it affirms, quite 
to the point, “as the undergraduate body 
holds the strictly academic part of college 
inferior to athletics and social honors, so 
long will our colleges turn out their annual 
quota of scarred young men.” 





The State Bank Commissioner of Mass- 
achusetts, in his annual report to the Leg- 
islature of that Commonwealth, recom- 
mends the establishment of school. savings 
banks. His purpose is, of course, that pu- 
pils may be encouraged to form the habit 








of saving and early learn the profitable 
lesson of thrifty ways, His plan is to have 
the State organize such an institution in 
schools; the children then to be privileged 
to deposit amounts from one cent upwards. 
The money thus accruing, according to the 
scheme proposed, will be turned over to 
regular savings banks by the school officer 
in charge in each instance. 





Attention has been lately directed to the 
success achieved by the convent schools in 
Ireland, notwithstanding their meagre re- 
sources. Well-endowed schools might well 
be proud of the record made at the last 
term’s examinations of the South Presenta- 
tion Convent of Cork. Out of eleven can- 
didates at the “Intermediates,” ten passed 
with more than ordinary credit, and of 
three candidates at University College, two 
secured first-class scholarships. This con- 
vent is the Mother House of the congre- 
gation founded in 1740 by the saintly Nano 
Nagle. 





That enormous sums are saved to the 
public treasury by the devoted sacrifices 
which Catholics make, in order to assure 
the religious training of their children, is 
a fact often called to our attention. As an 
evidence of the unfairness displayed in 
dealing with Catholics in the United States 
no statement of the fact can lay claim to 
novelty, Yet it is well to renew that state- 
ment from time to time, as occasion arises, 
if only that we may have on record the 
data supporting it. There has just been 
made public the report of the State School 
Commissioner of Ohio for 1910. It shows 
that the expenditures of the State from all 
sources for school purposes prove the cost 
per capita of the year’s education in the 
public schools to have been $32.46. Statis- 
tics at hand go to show that the number of 
children receiving their educational train- 
ing in Catholic schools in Ohio number 
100,000, It is easy to recognize how large 
a total would be added to the expenditures 
of the State schools were these pupils to 
be among the number now being trained 
there at the average per capita of $32.46. 
This, it may be added, involves sums ex- 
pended directly for educational work. It 
does not take into account the great outlay 
for school property, buildings, etc. Mean- 
time we Catholics pay our taxes to maintain 
a school system of which conscience for- 
bids us to make any use. 





Another is added to the growing list of 
Boards of Education opposed to the main- 
tenance of fraternities and sororities among 
the students of high school grade. The 
Rochester, New York, Board of Education 
has ordered such societies abolished in the 
high schools of that city on the ground that 
they “ promote exclusive and undemocratic 





distinctions, fix premature and artificial so- 
cial standards, detract seriously from the 
regular work of the school, stimulate ex- 
travagant habits and involve a burdensome 
expense.” The Rochester fraternities have 
been in existence for thirty-one years, a 
sufficiently long experience on which to base 
judgment regarding their influence in the 
schools. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Dr. Séverin Icard of Paris has just pub- 
lished a book: “La constatation des décés 
dans les hépitaux.” He says, accor¢ing to 
the Belgian Bien Public, that the doctors 
never trouble themselves about certifying 
the fact of death. This is done by the first 
nurse who comes along, and then the body 
is carried to the slabs and cut open, should 
the officials be curious to know the cause 
of the patient's illness. In other words, 
patients are treated like rabbits on which 
experiments have been made. If there be 
no reason to do this, the attendant, to save 
time, will often begin to prepare for burial 
unfortunate wretches in their agony. 

Dr, Icard states that he has seen an in- 
fant laid out for autopsy whose heart was 
beating two hours after it had been de- 
clared dead. No attention is paid in such 
matters to the requirements of the law, 
and he judges that ten per cent. of the 
deaths take place under the operators’ 
knives. His remedy for such butchery is 
simple, an injection of strychnine or the 
piercing of the heart with a needle. The 
remedy seems no better than the evil. 

Such things as these coming up from time 
to time, for this is not the first manifesta- 
tion of the horrors of the laicised hospital, 
shows the price France pays for the ex- 
pulsion of the religious. 

The returns for the year ended June 30, 
1910, show that the number of immigrants 
rose to over a million, having been below 
this figure since 1907 and having reached it 
only in that year and the two preceding 
years. Poles numbered 128,348; Hebrews, 
84,960, and Russians, 17,294, making up 
nearly a quarter of the total. It is prob- 
able that most of the Poles and Russians 
registered were Jews, consequently these 
constituted the largest number of immi- 
grants according to race. There were 192,- 
673 Southern Italians and 30,780 Italians of 
the north. Immigration from England and 
Scotland grows steadily, reaching their 
highest numbers in the period under re- 
view, viz.: English, 53,498, and Scotch, 
24,612. It would be interesting to know 
how many of these came direct and how 
many through Canada. Judging from the 
numbers for the last six months of 1910, the 
English and Scotch immigration will be 
even greater for the current fiscal year. 
Irish immigration was below the average 
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of the general increase. Keeping the pro- 


portion of last should have been 


43,000, while it was actually only 38,382, 


year, it 


The occupations of the twenty-six Anar- 
chists tried for conspiring against the life 
of the Emperor of Japan were as follows: 
Farmers, 4; gardener, 1; poultry-man, + 
Buddhist priests, 3; physician, 1; merchants, 
en- 


2; machinists, 2; tinsmith, 1; metal 


graver, 1; journalist, 1; compositor, 1; 


clerk, 1; hospital attendant, 1; no occupa 
tion, 4. The head of the conspiracy, Den- 
jiro Kotuku, was described as an author, 
and there was one woman. As regards their 
ages, 12 were between 20 and 30; 11 be- 
tween 30 and 40; 2 between 40 and 50, a 
physician and a priest, and the eldest, 553, 
was of no occupation, One cannot draw 
any certain conclusion from these data, 


representing, as they do, a single case, but 
as far as they indicate anything, they show 
that Anarchism touches every class and all 
ages 


in Japan, and is probably as serious a 
danger there as in Europe. 


ECONOMICS 


The Monthly Summary published by the 
Department of that 
throughout the Pacific States trade improved 


Commerce shows 


considerably during 1910. This is especially 


noticeable in the port of San Francisco. 
In that of Portland there was a consider- 
able falling off in exports of wheat and 


flour, and the same is true of Tacoma. In 
Seattle there was a falling off in the Alaska 
trade. ‘The chief general increase for the 
whole Pacific region was in lumber. This 
is most noticeable in the imports into San 
Francisco and Southern California, and 
seems to indicate considerable activity in 
building The San 
Francisco increased nearly 15 per cent., to 
The shipments 


receipis of wine at 
about 13 million gallons. 
of oranges and lemons from Southern Cali- 
fornia during November were 704 carloads. 
In November, 1909, they were 447 carloads, 
and in 451. The service 
by sea between Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Puget Sound has been developed 
greatly, The Harvard and the Yale, lately 
plying between New York and Boston, are 
making the trip from San Francisco to 
San Pedro regularly in 18 hours, the rail- 
way time being about 15 hours. The Pa- 
cific Coast Co.'s take 24 hours, 
but give this advantage, that they carry 
passengers to Puget Sound without change, 
while those by the Harvard and Yale have 


1908, passenger 


and 


steamers 


to change in San Francisco to inferior ves- 
S¢ ls. 

For some time 
been selling in Sheffield at three-quarters 
Several ex- 
dump- 


selgian steel castings have 


of the English factory prices. 
planations were suggested, namely: 
, selling surplus product at cost or 


ing, t. ¢ 





less in a foreign market; greater produc- 
tivity, and therefore the power to sell at 
a smaller profit; better machinery, and 
therefore more economical production, and 
cheaper and better materials. The London 
Times sent an expert to investigate the 
matter. He reports that of the alleged 
reasons only the last has any influence, and 
insufficient to account for the 
lower This he says is due to the 
greater production of the Belgian work- 
Moulding there is generally piece- 
work, and the moulder seven to 
eight shillings a day without overworking 
himself. The trades-unions forbid piece- 
work in England and discourage all work- 
men from doing more than a minimum 
day’s work. He acknowledges that there 
have been abuses in the piece-work method, 
but points out that the present system has 
its abuses also. He thinks the remedy is to 
be found in a judicious combination of the 
two systems. The problem is to find the 
way to this judicious combination. 


that it is 
price. 


man. 
earns 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


Under the patronage of the local 
branches of the American Federation of 
Catholic Society, the First Archdiocesan 


Congress of Boston, was held on the after- 
noon and evening of Jan 29, in Symphony 
Hall. Archbishop O’Connell’s presence at 
both sessions and particularly his speech 
in the evening, aroused great enthusiasm. 
So great was the attenJance in 
ing that Hall 
for the overflow, and even then thousands 


The 


topics included the fol- 


the even- 


Horticultural was secured 


were unable to gain admission. 


speake rs and the 


lowing 


Henry V. Cunningham, “The  Inde- 
pendence of the Holy See;” Patrick M. 
Keating, “ The Church and Labor;” Dr. 
Francis J. Barnes, “Freedom of Educa- 


tion: A Heritage to be Safeguarded;” 
Francis A. Campbell, clerk of the Superior 
“What the Church Has Done for 
Dr. Thomas F. Harrington, “ What 
the Church Has Done for Medicine;” 
Jeremiah E. Burke, 
tendent of public schools, ‘The Great Ger- 
man Federation Movement.” Also the fol- 
lowing represented different nationalities: 


Court, 
Law ;” 


assistant superin- 


The Marquis Bouthillier-Savigny for the 
French; Henry Wessling of Roxbury, 
president of the Archdiocesan Board of 


the Federation, the German; Dr. John A. 
Cecconi, Italian, and a Polish delegate for 
his countrymen, 

The delegates to the Congress included 
representatives from every parish in the 
Archdiocese, fraternal, social and religious 
organizations affliated with the Federation, 
racial societies and women’s associat‘ons. 





A signal honor, says the Catholic Universe 
of London, has been conferred upon the 





Capuchin Franciscan Order by the selec~ 
tion of the Very Rev. Father Anselm Ke- 
neally, Definitor General of the Order, to 
preside over the Archiepiscopal See of 
Simla, India. 

The ceremony of consecration was per- 
formed on New Year’s day by his Eminence 
Cardinal Gotti, O.C.D., Prefect of the Sa- 
cred Congregation of the Propaganda, in 
the church of the Urban College of the 
Propaganda, Rome. His Grace, the Most 
Rev. Dr. Bourne, Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, and the Most Rev. Dr. Jaquet, O.F.M., 
were the assistant consecrators. 

The Archdiocese of Simla, for which 
Archbishop Keneally is destined, was. 
founded last year by Pius X. Its first Arch- 
bishop was born in South Wales forty-six 
years ago, and is a distinguished preacher, 
lecturer and writer. He was one of the 
originators of the Francis Bacon Society, 
a Catholic philosophic circle, and was the 
first Franciscan Friar to be enrolled a mem- 
ber of the Oxford Union. 

The elevation of “Father Anselm,” the 
name by which he has been known in re- 
ligion, says Rome, will be welcomed by 
hosts of friends in England, where he has 
worked all his life until two years ago, 
and in Rome, where he has filled the office 
of Definitor of his Order since then. Simla 
will have a most kind and fatherly Arch- 


bishop, and, what is perhaps of even 
greater importance, it starts out on its 
metropolitan history with an Englisa 


speaking prelate at its head. It has been 
placed perpetually under the administration 
of the Capuchins, and there can be no doubt 
but that it is destined to become the nucleus 


of a flourishing Catholic community. 


A great cathedral, St. Mary’s, has been 
for many years in course of construction 
in Sydney, Australia, and the work on it is 
now rapidly progressing. His Eminence, 
Cardinal Moran, expresses the hope that 
when the edifice is completed the Eucharist 
Congress will be held in Sydney, The story 
of the difficulties encountered since its foun- 
dation is told in the Sydney Freeman’s 
Journal for December 15. 

When Father Therry laid the foundation- 
stone of St. Mary’s, religious persecution 
was rampant. Not were priests 
refused admission to Australia, but Catho- 
lic convicts were compelled, under penalty, 
to attend the Protestant services. Father 
Therry gradually overcame all the diffi- 
culties which beset him, but in 1865 the 
building was reduced to ashes. Still he 
was not disheartened, and the work of re- 
building was begun on the old site, which 
had been sanctified by the traditions of 
the faithful. While the Cathedral was in 
course of erection Father Therry built a 
small wooden church dedicated to St. Jo- 
seph, where he celebrated Mass during the 


only 
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week. On Sundays Mass was celebrated 
under the shade of a large tree, because 
the church was too small to accommodate 
the congregation. Hence there is not a 
single tradition of the Church in Australia 
but clusters round St. Mary’s Cathedral. 
The work has been carried on for ninety 
years, and all recognize that the Cathedral 
will be worthy of Australia and worthy of 
the faith which it represents. 

When Archbishop Polding blessed the 
foundation-stone for new St. Mary’s in 
1868 he had to confess that the clouds 
looked heavy, and seemed charged with the 
lightning of hostility to the Church. He 
was in no way disheartened, and went on 
full of courage and hope, and though he 
did not live to witness the dedication of 
the Cathedral, yet the work was carried on 
unceasingly by his worthy successor, Arch- 
bishop Vaughan, who had the consolation 
to see the temporary roof on the Cathedral 
and to celebrate .Mass on its sanctuary. 
Even in its present state, the Cathedral is 
the noblest building in Australia. A dis- 
tinguished architect, a Protestant, declared 
that in its present state the Cathedral was 
the most perfect gem of architecture that 
Australia possessed. 


SCIENCE 
Curvep PHoroGrapuic PLATES, 


As an ordinary photographic plate is a 
plane surface, its edges are farther from 
the optical centre of the lens than is its 
middle. The consequence is that it is im- 
possible in principle to obtain perfect defini- 
tion all over the plate. To obviate this de- 
fect Professor FE. C. Pickering, Director of 
the Harvard College Observatory, says in 
his Circular No. 161 that he experimented 
with spherical plates. As his ordinary 
plane plates, 8 by 10 inches, needed a cen- 
tral depression of only 0.8 millimetre or 
1/32 of an inch, in his telescope to render 
them spherical, several methods suggested 
themselves, such as (1) placing a perfect 
spherical surface behind the plate and ex- 
hausting the air between the two, (2) 
drawing back the plate with a moist disk of 
leather, (3) bending the plate by pressing a 
metallic point against its front, which, 
however, would cast a shadow upon the 
plate and deprive it of its central part, 
(4) pressing the plate against a lens-shaped 
glass disk, (5) pasting the centre of the 
plate against a concave metallic surface. 
The first-mentioned method, however, was 
the best. 

The results were highly satisfactory. 
But along with this improvement come the 
questions yet to be decided as to whether 
the plates are to be measured in the plane 
or in the spherical shape, and whether this 
successive bending and relaxing of the 
plates introduces errors of its own. 
WituiaM F. Riace, s.J. 


It has long been a point of dispute 
amongst electrical engineers whether or not 
the switching off and on of electric bulbs 
might not have a damaging effect upon the 
filament of the lamps. A series of tests 
has been inaugurated in the electrical en- 
gineering laboratories of Liverpool, in 
which lamps have been switched off for 
ten seconds, then on, the process being re- 
peated automatically at intervals of one 
minute. The results up to date are inter- 
esting. The effects of the switching do not 
seem to be of a serious character, as the 
lamps which have been glowing continu- 
ously have given out as readily as those 
which have been subjected to the continu- 
ous switching off and on. Further results 
are looked for, 





Impregnating fluids, so the German Im- 
perial Postal Department reports, ma- 
terially prolong the life of telegraph poles. 
When treated with zinc chloride, the life 
time of the pole is some 12 years; with 
copper sulphate 14; with corrosive subli- 
mate 17, and with tar oil 22 years. The 
cost of treatment, however, runs in the 
inverse order. Zinc chloride costs $1.00 per 
cubic meter application, copper sulphate 88 
cents, corrosive sublimate 78 cents, and tar 
oil 70 cents. 

A catalogue, recently issued by the Bu- 
reau of Steam Engineering of the United 
States Navy, of all the wireless telegraph 
stations in commercial use registers 1520 
such stations, 700 of which are located on 
shore. Those belonging to the navies of 
other nations are excluded. Of these sta- 
tions, 88 are located on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, 51 on the Pacific coast, 48 on 
the Great Lakes, and in Alaska 16, with 
three in the interior of the United States. 
Three hundred and thirty-four naval ves- 
sels and 821 merchant vessels are equipped 
with wireless outfits. 





A. Berthond, discussing the statement of 
Prof. Ostwald regarding the possibility of 
superheating a solid, that is, raising its tem- 
perature above the melting point without 
melting it, insists that the professor’s opin- 
ion contradicts the generally accepted theory 
which assigns retardation in this change of 
state to capillary forces. According to this 
theory, if solidification, in the absence of 
foreign matter, fails to manifest itself at 
the fusion temperature, this is attributable 
to the very large surface of the very small 
particles initially solidified when compared 
with their volume. An increase of free 
energy is therefore postulated for their 
formation. The addition of a particle of 
the solid substances to the liquid induces 
the transformation otherwise spontaneously 
impossible. The reason, says Berthond, is 





capillarity, the liquid resulting from fusion 





wetting the solid. The conclusion is that 
superheating can take place only when the 
solid is not wetted by the liquid. 

F, Tonporr, s.J. 


OBITUARY 


The Right Rev. Thomas Bonacum, for 
twenty-three years Bishop of the diocese 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, died in his home in 
that city, February 4. Bishop Bonacum was 
born in the County Tipperary, on January 
29, 1847. His preparatory studies were 
made in the schools of his native country, 
where, too, he began his immediate prep- 
aration for the priesthood. Completing his 
theology in Germany, he was ordained a 
priest in 1870, and entering the archdiocese 
of St. Louis he was first charged with the 
pastoral care of the flourishing little Cath- 
olic community of Monroe City. Arch- 
bishop Kenrick called him to St. Louis in 
1881, and entrusted him with the organ- 
ization of the Holy Name Parish in that 
city. In 1884 he filled the post of advisory 
theologian to his Bishop during the ses- 
sions of the Third Plenary Council of the 
United States at Baltimore. In August, 
1887, the new diocese of Lincoln was de- 
tached from the Omaha jurisdiction and 
shortly thereafter Father Bonacum was 
named first Bishop of the newly created see. 
He was consecrated in St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 30, 1887, and immediately entered upon 
the responsibilities of a trying charge. 
Bishop Bonacum’s long though stormy ad- 
ministration brought him the happiness 
most prized by a zealous churchman. He 
saw his charge grow from almost nothing 
to one of the important dioceses in the 
trans-Missouri valley, 





The Right Rev. Monsignor Edward S. 
Fitzgerald, Pastor of the Church of Our 
Lady of the Rosary, Holyoke, Mass., and 
one of the most widely known and best be- 
loved priests in New England, died in that 
city on January 30. Only six weeks be- 
fore, on December 19, he celebrated the 
silver jubilee of his priesthood, and on that 
occasion the Holy Father bestowed upon 
him the title of Monsignore and appointed 
him a prelate of the Papal household, In 
the letter conferring the honor, His Holi- 
ness commends him for “ prudent religious 
zeal and holiness of life in the discharge of 
his pastoral duties,” and proclaims him 
“worthy of all praise for his illustrious 
services in the Church.” His loss will be 
sincerely felt, especially by his parishioners 
and by his many friends throughout the 
city and elsewhere. Monsignor Fitzgerald 
was fifty-two years of age. 





Right Rev. Dr. Lyster, Bishop of Ac- 
honry, died January 17 in London, from 





the effects of an operation which he under- 
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went on returning from the Continent. 
Lorn 1850 in Athlone, he was educated in 
the local diocesan college and in Maynooth, 
where he made a distinguished theological 
course. At thirty he was appointed Pro- 
fessor at the Athlone establishment, and, 
later, of the diocesan college, Sligo, and in 
1888 he was consecrated Bishop of Achonry. 
He was distinguished for gentleness of char- 
acter and zeal for church building and the 
adornment proper to God’s house. His 
oratorical powers and versatility of accom- 
plishments made him much sought after as 
a preacher in Ireland and Great Britain. 
His remains were conveyed to Ballagh- 
dereen, where, after an all night vigil of 
his people before the altar, he was solemnly 
laid to rest. 


PERSONAL 


Count Albert Apponyi, formerly Minister 
of Education and Worship in the Hun- 
garian Cabinet and one time President of 
that kingdom’s House of Representatives 
Parliament, arrived in 
New York, February 7. He journeys hither 
on the combined invitation of the Civic 
Federation and of the New York Peace So- 
ciety, and under the auspices of these two 
bodies he will lecture in Carnegie Hall, 
February 15, on “Some Practical Difficulties 
of the Peace Problem in Europe.” Count 
Apponyi is one of Europe‘s most celebrated 
statesmen to-day, and he is an orator of 
repute. He speaks English 


in the Hungarian 


international 
perfectly. 
The distinguished visitor, who for forty 
years has held a very prominent place in 
the Hungarian Parliament, and who is also 
hereditary member of the House of Mag- 
nates, is head of one of Europe's oldest 
families, its record running back more than 
a thousand years. His energetic fight 
against the Radical Civil Marriage bill, 
some time ago introduced in Hungary's 
Parliament, won for him the undying grati- 
tude of his Catholic fellow-countrymen. 





In connection with the recent silver 
jubilee of the Rev. John T. Whelan and 
the Rev. William A. Reardon, of the Balti- 
more archdiocese, an editorial in the 
Saltimore Sun bears the following strik- 
ing testimony to the efficiency of both of 
these worthy priests: 

In speaking of the Rev. John T. Whelan, 
pastor of the Church of St. Mary Star of 
the Sea, Cardinal Gibbons made a remark- 
able statement in that church on Sunday. 


Father Whelan, he said, was worth five 


hundred policemen in South Baltimore. He 
meant by this that the teaching and in- 
fluence of this good priest was a more 
efficient agency for public peace and quiet 
than the strong arm of five hundred officers 
of the law would be. 


No one who is ac- 





quainted with the work that Father Whelan 
has done in that part of Baltimore, where 
he ministers to a great congregation, can 
doubt the strict accuracy of the Cardinal’s 
statement. The personality of Father 
Whelan—his piety, his force of character 
and entire surrender to the service of his 
fellowmen—has accomplished the results 
alluded to in so striking a way by the 
Cardinal. Yesterday Father Whelan cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth anniversary as a 
priest, and his people gave testimony to 
their love for him. 

The same day the Rev. William A. Rear- 
don, pastor of St. Peter’s Catholic Church, 
in West Baltimore, a classmate of Father 
Whelan, also celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his ordination to the priest- 
hood. This celebration was also the occa- 
sion for a striking manifestation of the love 
and gratitude of his people, whom he has 
served faithfully with all his power. Under 
his pastorate his church has prospered and 
grown. Like Father Whelan, he also re- 
ceived every substantial evidence at the 
celebration of the devotion of his people. 





The third volume of Prince Bismarck’s 
memoirs will not be issued during the life- 
time of the present emperor. The manu- 
script of the work is in England, and con- 
tains the Prince’s own narrative of all the 
circumstances of the closing year of the 
reign of old Emperor William, and of the 
hundred days’ reign of Frederic, with a 
frank account of his own enforced resigna- 
tion of the chancellorship. Prince Bismarck 
was prevented from publishing any of 
these stories by the present Emperor, who 
ordered him in the most peremptory terms 
to desist from any further revelation of 
secrets of state and from disclosures affect- 
ing the crown or the government. This 
followed an embarrassing revelation by 
Bismarck of some secret understanding of 
Germany with Russia injurious to the in- 
terests of Austria. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Boston, Fesruary 2, 1911. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

lo the great regret of a large and ever 
increasing audience, the eight lectures just 
given here in the Lowell Institue Course, 
by Dr. Jesse Benedict Carter, Director of 
the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome, have come to a close. Dr. Carter 
has attracted the best that Boston has to 
offer intellectually, and it does not fall to 
the lot of many speakers to awaken such 
intense enthusiasm as that brought out by 
this most brilliant lecturer. It is not sur- 
prising that more people than Huntington 
Hall can hold, seated or standing, wished 
to attend these lectures. 

Dr. Carter knows his subject through 
and through and his fund of knowledge is 





apparently inexhaustible: but though he 
has read much, he has meditated more. 
His subject, “The Religious Life of the 
Romans from the Foundation of the City 
until the Death of Gregory the Great,” he 
has treated with such sympathetic insight 
that he transports his hearers under his 
guidance into the very inner as well as the 
outer life of the people whose story he is 
telling. He so enters into the lives of these 
early people that he is able to make their 
viewpoint his own, and really seems to un- 
derstand at first hand why and how they 
believed as they did. He shows conclu- 
sively how religion has always been an in- 
tegral part of man’s development, and he 
traces its course sympathetically and under- 
standingly, how it is ever from the same 
need in man’s spiritual life. Thus he 
brings out the explanation of Animism, the 
belief of the early Roman people, then the 
rise of the spirit of patriotism, followed 
by that of individualism, and from that 
man’s interest in the salvation of his soul; 
then on through the religion of Mithras, 
and the various philosophies. Then 
comes the rise of Christianity and the con- 
flict between that and the forces of pagan- 
ism, showing later the difficulties in the 
reconcilement of all that was valuable in 
Pagan culture with the Christian spirit. 

Perhaps no characteristic of Dr. Carter’s 
is more valuable than that of the vitality 
he gives to the persons he describes. With 
a masterly touch, which is at the same time 
full of charm, he makes the great men of 
antiquity living personages in our midst. 
Julian the Apostate (whom he sketches 
with rare skill and sympathy), St. Ambrose, 
St. Augustine (whom he loves as well as 
admires), St. Benedict, and then the cul- 
minating figure of the great St. Gregory, 
are not pictures only of celebrated men in 
history, but become men of flesh and blood 
like ourselves. ; 

To many of the audience, brought up in 
a Puritan atmosphere, and perhaps more 
among them in an environment where even 
the Puritanism has become enfeebled, and 
who have hardly in all their lives given a 
thought to these sublime characters, these 
great figures in history as well as forceful 
Saints in the Church, realizing ever so 
faintly, if at all, how much they owe to 
them for saving and carrying on Christi- 
anity, one wonders what will be the outcome 
of such an awakening. There is but one 
logical answer, but, alas! most people are 
not logical. 

Dr. Carter himself, a member of the 
Protestant Eziscopal Church, has a most 
reverent spirit, an abiding faith in super- 
natural truth, and studying so lovingly and 
understandingly these mighty upholders of 
the Catholic Church, logically he should be 
one of her most loyal sons, 

X. 





